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Gladys  Vance.  He  persuades  his  aunt  to  invite  her  for  a 
visit.  Another  note  goes  to  Patsie  Linder,  a  hard-boiled 
little  dancer  and  an  old  flame  of  Barry’s,  asking  her  to  send 
back  his  frat  pin.  Alas,  the  notes  get  mixed !  Patsie  arrives 
and  threatens  a  breach  of  promise  suit  unless  Barry  mar¬ 
ries  her  immediately.  Then  Barry  has  a  bright  idea:  He 
couldn’t  possibly  marry  Patsie  if  he  had  a  wife  and  family 
already.  So  he  gets  Ann  Furber,  the  butler’s  daughter,  to 
pretend  to  be  his  wife  and  “borrows”  a  strange  baby.  Into 
this  situation  marches  Gladys.  Then,  to  top  this,  he  is  in¬ 
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on  some  mysterious  mission.  At  wit’s  end,  needing  cash  in  a 
hurry,  they  decide  upon  the  desperate  plan  of  turning  the 
place  into  a  country  hotel.  They  hang  out  a  sign  on  the  state 
highway,  and  as  the  night  is  a  dark  and  stormy  one,  they 
soon  have  a  houseful  of  ill-assorted  guests.  That  night  \ 
murder  is  committed,  and  one  of  the  guests  is  slain.  The 
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Dick  has  to  take  over,  and  with  the  help  of  ten-year-old 
Daisy  finally  solves  the  crime. 
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UNDER  THE  GASLIGHT. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1st. — Parlor  at  the  Cou-tlands ;  deep  window  at  bad 
showing  snowy  exterior  ;  street  lamp  lighted  ;  time, 
night  ;  the  place  elegantly  furnished  ;  chandelier. 

Rat  Trafford  is  discovered  lounging  on  tete-a- 
tete  (c.)  Pearl  is  at  (l.)  door  taking  leave  oj 
Demilt,  Wtndel,  Mrs.  Van  Dam,  and  Sue 
Earlie,  who  are  all  dressed  and  muffled  to  go  out. 

Mrs.  V.  Good  night  I  of  course  we’ll  see  you  on  Tuesday 

Pearl.  To  be  sure  you  will. 

Demilt.  Never  spent  a  jollier  hour  Good  night,  Ray. 

Ray.  {On  sofa.)  Good  night. 

Mrs  V.  Y ou  won’t  forget  the  Sociable  on  Tuesday,  Ray  ? 

Ray.  O,  I  won’t  forget. 

All.  {At  door.)  Good  night — good  night  1  [Exit.  l. 

Pearl.  Good  night.  {Coming  forward.)  O,  dear!  now  they’re 
gone,  and  the  holiday’s  gone  with  them.  (Goes  to  window.)  There 
they  go.  ( Laughter  without.)  Rat,  do  come  and  look  at  the  Van 
Dam’s  new  sleigh.  How  they  have  come  out. 

Ray.  Yes,  it’s  the  gayest  thing  in  the  Park  1 

Pearl.  {Still  at  window  C.)  I  wonder  where  they  got  the  money 
[  thought  you  said  Van  Dam  had  failed  1 

Ray.  Well,  yes.  He  failed  to  pay,  but  he  continues  to  spend. 

Pearl.  {As  if  to  those  outside).  Good  night !  {Response  from 
without  as  sleigh  bells  jingle — “  Good  night.")  I  wish  I  was  in  there 
with  you.  It’s  delightful  for  a  sleigh  ride,  if  it  wasn’t  New  Year’s 
O  !  there’s  Demilt  over  !  {Laughter  outside — cracking  of  whips — 

Ray  saunters  up  to  window.  Sleigh  bells  jingle ,  sleigh  music  heard 
to  die  away.  Rat  and  Pearl  wave  their  handkerchiefs.  Ray  comes 
down  and  sits,  c.) 

Pearl.  {Closing  lace  curtains .)  Isn’t  it  a  frightful  thing  to  be 
shut  up  here  on  such  a  beautiful  night,  and  New  Year’s  of  all 
others.  Pshaw?  we’ve  had  nothing  but  mopes  all  day.  O,  dear  ! 

I  hate  mourning,  th  'ugh  it  does  become  me,  and  I  hate  everything 
but  fun,  larks  and  dancing.  {Comes  down). 

Ray.  Where  in  the  world  is  Laura? 

Pearl.  O  I  do  forget  her  for  a  second,  can’t  you  ?  She’ll  be  here 
presently.  You’re  not  in  the  house  a  minute  but  it’s,  “  Where’* 
I^aura  ?  ”  “  Why  don’t  Laura  come?  ” 

Rav  (Ta’nng  her  hand  Well,  if  anybody  in  the  world  touD 
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make  me  forget  her,  it  would  he  you.  But  if  you  had  a  lover, 
would’nt  you  like  him  to  be  as  constant  as  that  ? 

Pearl.  That’s  quite  another  thing. 

Ray.  But  this  doesn’t  answer  my  question — Where  is  she  ? 

Pearl.  I  sent  for  her  as  soon  as  I  saw  you  coming.  She  has 
hardly  been  down  here  a  moment  all  this  evening.  0,  dear  !  Now 
don’t  you  think  I’m  a  victim,  to  be  cooped  up  in  this  way  instead  of 
receiving  calls  as  we  used  to  ? 

Ray.  You  forget  that  your  mother  died  only  last  summer. 
[Rising.) 

Pearl.  No,  I  don’t  forget.  Pshaw!  You’re  just  like  Laura. 
She’s  only  my  cousin,  and  yet  she  keeps  always  saying — “Poor 
aunt  Mary!  let  us  not  forget  how  she  would  have  sorrowed  for  us.” 

Ray.  {Going  towards  back).  W  ell,  don’t  yo u  know  she  would,  too 

Pearl.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I  was  always  at  board¬ 
ing  school,  and  she  only  saw  me  once  a  year.  Laura  was  always 
at  home,  and  it’s  very  different.  But  don’t  let’s  talk  about  it.  To 
die — ugh  I  I  don’t  want  to  die  till  I  don’t  want  to  live — and  that’ll 
not  be  tor  a  million  of  years.  Come,  tell  me — where  have  you  been 
to-day  ?  how  many  calls  did  you  make  ?  {Sitting  in  tete-Ortete). 

Ray.  About  sixty. 

Pearl.  TW.  all?  You’re  lazy.  Demii.t  and  Windel  made  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  they  say  that  s  nothing.  Won’t  you  hava 
a  cup  of  coffee 

Ray.  No. 

Pearl.  Ain’t  you  hungry  ? 

Ray.  No — you  torment. 

Pearl.  0,  dear !  I  suppose  it’s  because  you’re  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  shortly  to  Laura.  If  there’s  one  time  that  a  man’s  stupid  to 
his  friends,  it’s  when  he’s  going  to  be  married  shortly.  Tell  me 
tvhom  you  saw.  (Ray  has  sauntered  off  (l.),  and  is  looking  over 
cards  on  table.)  Where  are  you?  Oh,  you  needn’t  be  so  impatient 
!o  see  her.  Do  be  agreeable ;  sit  here  and  tell  me  something  funny, 
or  I  shall  drop  down  and  fall  asleep. 

Ray.  {Over  her  shoulder).  You  witch  I  Why  didn’t  I  fall  in  lor* 
with  you  ? 

Pearl.  {Laughing.)  I  don’t  know  ;  why  didn’t  you  ? 

Ray.  You  never  keep  me  w  aiting.  (Listening  off  ft.)  Ah,  that  a 
her  step !  No. 

Pearl.  Do  sit  down. 

Ray.  {Sitting).  This  calling’s  a  great  bore ;  but  as  you  and 
Laura  insisted  I  should  go  through  it,  I  did.  First  I— (Jumping 
up.)  I  knew  it  was  she.  (Goes  to  door,  R.  H. :  meets  Laura,  who 
voters. ,  How  yew  did  keep  me  waiting.  (Kisses  both  her  hands.) 

Laura.  And  you,  sir,  we  have  been  looking  for  you  since  eight 
i  clock. 

Ray.  0, 1  was  fulfilling  y'  ur  orders.  I’ve  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  calling,  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  till  now — 
looks  at  watch — )  ten  at  night. 

Laura.  Well,  you  can  make  this  your  last  one,  for  you  have 
leave  to  spend  a  nice  long  hour  chatting  here  before  you  go.  Won’t 
you  have  some  supper.  (Goes  to  bell),  l.  2  e.  on  table. 

Ray.  I  don’t  care  if  I  do  I’m  rather  famished. 

Pearl.  Well,  I  declare!  Did  Laura  bring  your  appetite  witl 
*»•«■  *  Laura  rings 
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Bay.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  she  brings  me  a  relish  foi  every 
thing  in  life,  I  believe.  Laura,  I  think  if  I  were  to  lose  you  I’d 
mope  to  death  and  starve  to  death. 

Laura.  Well,  that’s  as  much  as  to  say  I’m  a  sort  of  Life  Pill 
(Martin  enters  door  l.  h.)  Supper.  (Martin  exits.) 

Ray.  You  may  joke  about  it, — but  it’s  so.  You  take  the  lounge 
(Laura  and  Pearl  sit  on  tete-a-tete) 

Pearl.  You  ion’t  want  me  to  go  away,  do  you?  ( Putting  hes 
head  on  Laura’s  shoulder.) 

Laura.  Certainly  not.  What  an  idea ! 

Pearl.  I’m  sure  you’ll  have  time  enough  to  be  alone  when  yo» 
Are  married.  And  I  do  so  want  to  talk  and  be  talked  to. 

Laura.  Well,  Bay  shall  talk  to  you. 

nearl.  He  was  just  going  to  tell  me  about  his  calls  to-day. 

Laura.  That’s  exactly  what  we  want  to  hear  about.  Did  yo 
call  on  every  one  we  told  you  to  ? 

Ray.  Every  one.  There  was  Miss - — 

Pearl.  Did  you  go  to  Henrietta  Liston’s  first  ? 

Ray.  Yes,  and  wasn’t  she  dressed  1  Speaking  of  dress,  aie  yo* 
going  to  have  your  new  pink  for  the  Sociable,  Tuesday  ? 

Laura.  Yes,  Pearl,  and  I  will  do  credit  to  tne  occasion,  as  it  i* 
our  first  for  a  year. 

Ray.  ( Taking  Laura’s  hand.)  And  our  last 

Pearl.  Our  last  I 

Ray.  Laura’s  and  mine.  For  when  we  are  married,  yov-  know 
we  shall  be  tabooed — -where  maids  and  bachelors  only  are  pe  miUed 

Pearl.  O  blees  me  !  {rising.)  How  do  you  do  Mrs.  Tra'  forj. 

Laura.  ( rising )  (tadly.)  I  wish  you  hadn’t  said  tha1  Pe/  al 
You  know  the  old  proverb  :  “  Call  a  maid  by  a  married  na  re.” 

Ray.  Nonsense  I  {Putting  his  arm  about  Laura’s  wa  st.)  It’/ 
only  a  few  days  to  wait,  and  we’ll  live  long  enough,  y  a  k  ow 
For  nothing  but  del  th  shall  separate  us. 

[Martin  appears  at  doo,  u. 

Pearl.  0,  here’s  supper. 

Martin  Beg  pardon,  Miss. 

Laura.  What’s  the  matter? 

Martin.  There’s  a  person  below.  Miss,  who  says  he’i  b  sen1 
with  a  bouquet  for  you,  Miss,  and  must  deliver  it  in  per  on 

Laura.  Forme?  Whose  servant  is  it  ? 

Martin.  I  don’t  know,  Miss,  he  looks  like  one  of  tl  os  .sol  die; 
Messengers — red  cap  and  all  that. 

Laura.  Show  him  up  here. 

[Exit  Marti?  d  2  e.  l. 

Pearl.  How  romantic.  So  late  at  night.  It’s  a  rivi  i  ii  disguiM 
Rat 

(Martin  re-enters  showing  in  Snorkey,  with  an  a  nr  c /  disdain 
Bfiou  has  a  large  bouquet  in  his  hand,  and  his  hat  is  u  icer  the  stumf 
of  his  right  arm,  which  is  cut  off. 

L  lura.  You  wished  to  see  me? 

i Snerrkey.  (l.  h.)  Are  you  Miss  Laura  CourtLi  to  ? 

Laura.  Yes. 

Snorkey  Then  I  was  told  to  give  you  this. 

Laura.  {Taking  it  from  Ray,  who  has  vrossed  l  <.  and  receired  b 
from  Snorkey.!  By  whom  ? 
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Snorkey  Now,  that’s  wliat  I  don’t  know  myself  1  You  see  I  was 
down  by  the  steps  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  takiag  a  light  sup¬ 
per  off  a  small  toothpick,  when  a  big  chap  dressed  in  black  came  by, 
and  says  he  :  “  Hallo,  come  with  me  if  you  want  to  earn  a  quarter.” 
That  ( confidentially  to  all)  being  my  very  frame  of  mind,  I  went  up 
one  street  and  down  anothtr,  till  we  came  here.  “Just  you  take 
this  up  there,”  says  he,  “  and  ask  for  Miss  Laura  Courtland,  and 
give  it  to  her  and  no  one  else.” 

Laura.  It  is  some  folly  of  our  late  visitors 

Snorkey.  I’m  one  of  the  Soldier  Messengers,  Miss.  We  take  to 
it  very  well,  considering  we  had  so  little  running  in  Uncle  Sam’« 
service, 

Ray.  ( As  Snor.  is  going  L.)  Stop  a  moment,  my  man.  Were 
you  not  one  of  the  Twenty-second’s  recruits  ? 

Snorkey.  Yes,  Captain  ;  I  remember  you  joined  us  in  New  York, 
and  left  us  at  Washington.  Real  fighting  wasn’t  funny,  you 
thought,  and  I  began  to  think  so  too  at  Fredericksburg. 

Ray.  Poor  devil. 

Snorkey.  There  was  a  South  Carolina  gentleman  took  such  a 
fancy  to  me  at  Fredericksburg !  Wouldn’t  have  no  denial,-  cut  ofl 
my  arm  to  remember  me  by  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  me.  I  wasn’t  any 
use  to  Uncle  Sam  then,  so  I  came  home,  put  a  red  band  round  my 
blue  cap,  and  with  my  empty  sleeve,  as  a  charactei  from  my  last 
place,  set  up  for  light  porter  and  general  messenger.  All  orders 
executed  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Pearl.  And  Uncle  Sam  has  forgotten  you. 

Snorkey  Ah  I  Miss,  don’t  blame  Uncle  Sam  for  that,  he’s  got 
such  a  big  family  to  look  after,  I  can’t  find  fault  if  he  don’t  happen 
to  remember  all  us  poor  stumps  of  fellows. 

Ray.  (l.  h.)  So  it  seems. 

Laura,  (c.)  (Pearl  takes  bouquet.)  Poor  fellow  I  (  To  servant.) 
Martin,  be  sure  and  give  him  a  glass  of  wine  before  he  goes. 

Snorkey.  (l.  c )  I’m  much  obliged,  Miss — but  I  don’t  think  ii 
would  be  good  for  me  on  an  empty  stomach — after  fasting  all  day 

Laura.  Well,  Martin  shall  find  you  some  supper,  too. 

Snorkey.  Is  this  Martin  1  What  a  nice  young  man  Mayn’t 
he  have  a  drop  of  something,  too  ?  He  must  have  caught  cold  let¬ 
ting  me  in,  he  has  got  such  a  dreadful  stiffness  in  the  back  of  his 
neck.  [Martin  exit. 

Ray.  (Giving  penciled  address.)  Call  on  me  at  this  place  to¬ 
morrow  and  you  shan’t  regret  it. 

Snorkey  All  right,  Cap’n  !  I  havn’t  forgot  the  Army  Regula 
toons  about  punctuality  and  promotion.  Ladies,  if  ever  either  of 
vou  should  want  a  Light  Porter,  think  of  Joe  Snorkey — wages  do 
objection.  [Exit  L.  H.  door. 

Pearl  (c  )  ( Who  has  been  examining  the  bouquet.)  O  1  Laura, 
only  look — here’s  a  billet-doux  1 

Ray.  Nonsense!  Crazy  head  !  Who  would  dare  (takes  bouquet] 
-a  letter  !  (  Takes  a  paper  from  bouquet.) 

Laura.  A  letter  ? 

Pearl.  Iam  crazy  am  I  ? 

Ray.  (Reads  superscription.)  “For  Miss  Laura  Courtlane 
Confidential.” 

Laura  ( Laughs . )  Ha1  Ha!  from  some  goose  who  has  mad* 
«oe  e*U  too  manv  to-d»v  Read  it.  Ray — (Offering  letter.) 
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Kay  ‘  Dear  Laura - {Refusing  the  letter,  and  going  U 

Peajh 

Laura  (Looks  at  it  a  moment,  when  the  whole  expression  of  fact 
changes.  Then  reads  slowly  and  deliberately ■  Ray  down  R.  c.  with 
Pearl.)  “  I  respectf  ully  beg  you  to  grant  me  the  favor  of  an  inter¬ 
view  to-night.  I  have  waited  until  your  company  retired.  I  am 
wading  across  the  street,  iurw.” 

Pearl.  ( Runs  to  window.)  A  tall  man  in  black  is  just  walking 
away. 

Lanra.  “  If  you  will  have  the  door  opened  as  soon  as  you  get  this 
I  will  step  over  ;  if  you  don't ,  I  will  ring  ;  under  all  circumstan 
oes  I  will  get  in.  There  is  no  need  to  sign  my  name  ;  you  will  re 
member  me  as  the  strange  man  whom  you  once  saw  talking  with 
your  mother  in  the  parlor ,  and  who  f  righ  tened  you  so  much."  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ? — Pearl — no — ( goes  to  bell  on  table 
L.  h.,  and  rings  ) 

Ray.  Laura,  you — 

Laura.  Ask  me  nothing.  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by. 

[Enter  Marten,  l.  door. 

Martin.  Missit - 

Laura.  Admit  no  one  till  you  bring  me  the  name. 

Martin.  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  Miss,  that  a  strange  man  hat 
nrced  himself  in  at  the  door  and  asks  to  see  you,  but  will  give  no 
u&me. 

Ray.  Kick  the  rascal  out  1  [Cross  to  L. 

Pearl.  Oh  !  don’t  let  him  come  here. 

Martin.  He’s  a  very  strange-looking  person,  Miss. 

Ray.  I’ll  find  out  what  this  means  !  (Is  going  to  door  L.  when 
Byke  appears  at  it  smiling  and  bowing .) 

Byke.  (l.  h.)  I’ll  spare  you  the  trouble,  if  you’ll  hear  me  a 
minute. 

Ray  (l.  c.)  (violently.)  Who  are  you,  fellow  1 

Byke.  Don’t,  I  beg  you.  Don’t  speak  so  crossly  ;  I  might  answer 
back — then  you’d  kick  me  out — and  you’d  never  forgive  yourself 
for  it  as  long  as  I  lived. 

Ray.  Your  business?  Come  1  Speak  quickly  and  begone. 

Byke.  ( Coming  down  L.)  Business  1  on  this  happy  day  !  I  came 

for  pleasure — to  see  Miss  Courtland,  my  little  pupil - grown  ao 

- only  think,  sir  1  I  knew  her  when  she  was  only  a  little  child 

1  taught  her  music — she  was  so  mu  ical — and  so  beautiful - 1 

adored  her,  and  her  mother  told  me  I  needn’t  come  again — But  I 
did — and  her  mother  was  glad  to  see  me.  Wasn’t  she,  little  pupil  T 
-(to  Laura,  who  is  pale  with  terror,  leaning  on  Pearl.  Ray  c  , 
Byke  l.) — and  begged  me  to  stay — but  I  said  no — I’d  call  occasion¬ 
ally — to  see  my  dear  little  pupil,  and  to  receive  any  trifling  contri¬ 
bution  her  mother  might  give  me.  Won’t  you  shake  hands,  little 
pupil  ?  (Advances  suddenly,  when  Ray  grasps  him  by  the  collar — 
Byke  glires  at  him  a  moment.  Then,  quickly  as  before.)  Don't 
please,  don't  1  The  stuff  is  old,  and  I’ve  no  otner. 

Ray.  The  fellow’s  drunk  !  Leave  the  house. 

B\  /  ?.  What  I  after  sending  that  touching  bouquet  ? 

Laura.  It  was  you,  then  ?  1  anew  it. 

Byke.  Y'ou  see  she  knows  me.  Ahi  memory  how  it  bloom*  agate 
•  here  the  plough  o  time  has  passed. 
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Laura  Leave  this  house  at  once. 

Byke.  Not  until  I  have  spoken  to  you. 

Rag.  ( Seizing  him.)  You  miserable  rascal. 

Byke.  Don’t,  pray  don’t!  I  weigh  a  hundred  and  niifctj  r.ghl 
pounds,  and  if  you  attempt  to  throw  me  about  you’ll  strain  yosjself 

Laura.  ( Crossing )  Go.  To-morrow  in  the  morning  I  will  se« 
you. 

Byke.  Thanks!  I  thank  you,  Miss,  for  your  forbearance.  (7# 
Ray.)  I  am  also  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  not  throwing  me  out  at  th* 
window.  I  am  indeed.  1  wish  you  good  night,  and  many  happy  re 
tarns  of  the  day.  ( Bows  and  turns  to  go.  Then  familiarly  to  ter 
tant.)  Many  calls  to-day,  John  ?  [ Exit  L. 

Ray.  (Runs  to  Laura,  who  is  pale.) 

Laura.  ( Pointing  after  Byke.)  See  that  he  goes. 

[Exit  Ray,  l.  door 

Laura.  ( Taking  both  of  Pearl's  hands  in  her  own.)  Pearl,  be 
must  know  everything. 

Pearl.  O,  dear  I  this  is  dreadful  I  I  do  hate  scenes. 

Laura.  He  must  know  everything,  I  tell  you  ;  and  you  must  re¬ 
late  all.  He  will  question — he  will  ponder — leave  him  nothing  tr 
ask. 

Pearl.  If  you  wish  it,  but — 

Laura.  I  desire  it ;  speak  of  me  as  you  will — but  tell  him  the 
truth.  (Ray  enters  hastily,  l.)  Stay  with  her.  Don’t  follow  me. 

[Exit  R. 

Ray.  ( Down  R.  h.)  Pearl,  what  does  this  mean. 

Pearl.  0,  it’s  only  a  little  cloud  that  I  want  to  clear  up  for  you. 

Ray.  Cloud — how?  where? 

Pearl.  Don’t  I  tell  you  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  Sit  down  here 
ty  me.  ( She  sinks  into  tete-a-tete,  c.) 

nay.  K  Promenading.)  He  said  he  knew  her.  And  she  gave  him 
an  interview  for  to-morrow.  That  drunken  wretch — 

Pearl.  Do  sit  down.  I  can  never  speak  while  you  are  walking 
about  so.  (Gets  up,  brings  him  to  a  chair,  R.  h.  and  makes  him  sit  ) 
Sit  by  me,  won’t  you  ?  for  I’ve  got  something  strange  to  tell  you. 

Ray.  You  serious  !  I’d  as  soon  expect  to  see  the  lightning  tamed. 
Well,  I  listen. 

Pearl.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Ray,  which  you  must 
settle  with  your  own  heart.  You  love  Laura,  do  you  not  ? 

Ray.  Pearl.  I  do  more,  I  adore  her.  I  adore  the  very  air  that  she 
breathes.  I  will  never  be  happy  without  her.  I  can  swear  that. 

Pearl.  Laura  is  twenty  now.  How  do  you  think  she  looked  whea 
i  first  saw  her  ? 

Ray.  Were  you  at  home  when  she  first  came  into  this  earth  1; 
aphere? 

Pea''1  Yes. 

Ray.  Well  then,  I  suppose  she  looked  very  small  and  -ery  pink. 

Pearl.  She  was  covered  with  rags,  barefooted,  unkempt,  crying 
and  six  years  old. 

Ray  {Shocked.)  Explain. 

Pearl.  One  night  father  and  mother  were  going  to  the  Opera 
When  they  were  crossing  Broadway,  the  usual  c  owd  of  children 
accosted  them  for  alms.  As  mother  felt  in  hei  pocket  for  some 
ahange,  her  fingers  torched  a  cold  and  trembling  hand  which  had 
clutched  her  purse. 
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Rt i  A  pickpocket  I  Well. 

Pearl.  This  hand  my  mother  grasped  iv  he:  own,  atd  so  tight 
!y  that  a  small,  feeble  voice  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain.  Mothei 
looked  down,  and  there  beside  her  was  a  little  ragged  girl. 

Ray.  The  thief. 

Pearl.  Yes,  but  a  thief  hardly  six  years  old,  with  a  face  like  an 
angel’s.  “  Stop !  ”  said  my  mother.  “  What  are  you  doing  ?  ” 

Trying  to  steal,”  said  the  child.  “  Don’t  you  know  that  it’s  wick 
e to  do  so  ?  ”  asked  my  father  “  No,”  said  the  girl,  “  but  it’s  dread¬ 
ful  to  be  hungry.”  “  Who  told  you  to  steal  ?  ”  asked  my  mother 
“  She — there  I  ”  said  the  child,  pointing  to  a  squalid  woman  in  a 
doorway  opposite,  who  fled  suddenly  down  the  street.  “That  is 
Old  Judas,”  said  the  girl. 

Ray.  Old  Judas.  What  a  name  1  But  how  does  this  story  in 
tere8t  us  ? 

Pearl.  This  child  was  Laura.  My  father  was  about  to  let  he' 
go  unharmed — but  my  mother  said  “  No,  it  is  not  enough.  We  have 
a  duty  to  perform,  even  to  her,”  and  acting  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
took  her  to  our  home.  On  being  questioned  there,  the  child  seemed 
to  have  no  recollection,  save  of  misery  and  blows.  My  mother  per¬ 
suaded  father,  and  the  girl  was  sent  to  a  country  clergyman’s  for 
Instruction,  and  there  she  remained  for  several  years. 

Ray.  Pearl,  you  are  joking  with  me. 

Pearl.  In  beauty,  and  accomplishments,  and  dignity,  Laura 
(as  mother  named  her)  exceeded  every  girl  of  her  age.  In  grati 
tude  she  was  all  that  father  could  have  wished.  She  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  you  know,  into  society  as  my  cousin,  and  no  one  dreams  cl 
her  origin 

Ray.  {Starting  up).  Laura,  an  outcast — a  thief ! 

Pearl.  (Rising).  No,  that  is  what  she  might  have  been. 

Ray.  And  this  man — to-night 

Pearl.  All  I  know  about  him  is,  that  four  years  ago  this  man 
came  with  a  cruel  looking  woman,  to  see  mother.  There  was  a 
fearful  scene  between  them,  for  Laura  and  I  sat  trembling  on  the 
stairs,  and  overheard  some  awful  words.  At  last  they  went  away, 
the  man  putting  money  into  his  pocket  as  he  left. 

Ray.  But  who  were  they  ? 

Pearl.  Laura  never  told  me,  and  mother  would  not.  But,  of  course, 
they  must  have  been  Laura’s  father  and  mother.  (Ray  sinks  on 
chair  as  if  overcome.) 

Pearl.  Mother  made  me  pronrse  never  to  tell  anybody  this,  and 
^ou  would  have  known  nothing  had  not  Laura  made  me  speak 
You  see,  she  would  not  conceal  anything  from  you.  ( Going  to  him.) 
d AY,  why  don’t  you  speak — shall  I  go  after  Laura?  Shall  I  tel) 
bei  to  come  to  you?  Why  don’t  you  answer?  (Going.)  I’ll  gc 
*nd  tell  her  you  want  to  see  her.  ( Pausing  as  she  goes  R.)  I’m  goinfc 
►o  send  her  to  you,  Ray. 

fGnes  off  R.  still  looking  back  at  hin< 
rightful  story.  Laura  Courtlanl 
»  thief  I  A  drunken  wretch  who  knows  her  history,  and  a  squalid 
aeggar  woman  who  can  claim  her  at  any  moment  as  their  child. 
And  I  was  about  to  marry  her.  Yes,  and  I  love  her.  But  what 
f*ould  my  mother  think  ?  My  friends?  Society?  No — no — nr — 1 
:annot  think  of  it.  I  will  write  her — I  will  tell  her — pshaw  I  sh« 
mows  of  course  tlat  1  cannot  wed  her  now  I  ( Goes  to  the  hhJ G  u.  u 
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E.)  Here  is  paper.  (Sits.)  What  am  I  about  todoT  What  will 
be  said  of  me  ?  But  I  owe  a  duty  to  myself — to  society — I  must 
perform  it.  (  Writis.)  *'  Laura,  1  have  heard  of  all  from  your  sister’’ 
What  have  I  said — ( crosses  out  last  word) — “  from  Pearl.  You  know 
that  1  love  you,  hut  my  mother  will  demand,  of  me  a  wife  who  will  not  blush 
to  own  her  kindred,  and  who  is  not  the  daughter  of  obscurity  and  crime.’' 
ft  is  just ;  it  is  I  who  have  been  deceived.  ( Folds  letter  and  address 
it).  I  will  leave  it  for  her.  (Puts  on  light  overcoat,  which  hangs  on 
chair  at  back.)  I  must  go  before  she  returns.  Her  step — too  late  i 
( Crams  the  letter  into  p  ivket  of  overcoat-.  Laura  enters  R.  h.) 

Laura.  (Gently).  Ray. 

Ray.  Miss — Miss  CourtlaND.  (Laura  looks  at  him  a  moment, 
males  and  then  crosses  C.  without  further  noticing  him,  and  sits  down  on 
tete-a-tete.)  What  have  I  said  ?  What  ought  I  to  have  said  1  (Ht 
takes  a  step  towards  her — she  rises,  without  looking  at  him  goes  to  window  — 
looks  out ,  then  looks  over  books  on  table  R  H.) 

Ray.  Laura — I — 

Laura.  Pshaw,  where  is  my  book  ? 

Ray.  What  book  do  you  want,  Laura  ? 

iMura.  Sir. 

Ray.  (Repulsed.)  Oh  1 — (pause) — I’ve  been  a  fool.  How  lovely  she 
looks.  (He  follows  her  mechanically  to  table  L.)  Can  I  find  it  for  you  1 
[Laura  picks  up  a  book  and  reseats  herself. 

Laura.  Don’t  trouble  yourself  I  beg. 

Ray.  (Coining  forward  and  leaning  over  her  seat.)  Laura. 

Laura.  (  Without  lifting  her  head.)  Well. 

Ray.  (Toying  with  her  hair).  Look  at  me. 

Laura.  (Turns  round  and  looks  full  at  him.) 

Ray.  No,  no,  not  that  way  ;  as  you  used  to.  You  act  as  if  I  were 
a  stranger. 

Lanra.  They  are  only  strangers  who  call  me  Miss  Courtland. 

(Resumes  reading.) 

Ray.  Forgive  me,  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me.  (Coming  round  and 
eitttuig  beside  her.)  I  was  mad — it  was  so  sudden — this  miserable 
story — but  I  don’t  care  what  they  say.  O  1  do  listen  to  me.  I 
thought  you  hated  reading. 

Laura..  I  often  wish  that  I  were  ugly,  wretched  and  repulsive, 
like  the  heroine  in  this  story.  (Seats  herself.) 

Ray.  (Behind  her.)  Why? 

Laura.  Because,  then  I  could  tell  who  really  loved  me. 

Ray.  And  don’t  you  know  ? 

Laura.  No  ;  1  do  not. 

Ray.  Well,  I  know. 

Laura.  Do  tell  me  then,  please. 

Ray.  He  has  told  you  so  himself  a  hundred  times. 

Laura.  You. 

Ray.  I. 

Laura.  (Laughing  heartily  at  him,  then  seriously.)  How  happy 
must  those  women  be,  who  are  poor,  and  friendless,  and  plain,  whea 
some  true  heart  comes  and  says  :  I  wish  to  marry  you. 

Ray.  Laura,  you  act  very  sjrangely  to-night. 

Laura.  Will  you  put  this  book  away  ? 

Ray.  (Throws  it.  on  table.)  There  Laura.  (Sects  himself  beside  her.' 

Laura  (Rising.)  There’s  Pkari.  calling  me 

Ray.  (Rising  ind  taking  her  h  id.)  Laura,  why  don’t  you  let  m* 

«>eafe  to  you 
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Laura.  About  what? 

Ray.  About  my  love. 

Laura.  For  whom  ?  Not  me.  This  is  only  marriage  and  giving 
(n  marriage.  I  hate  the  very  word. 

Ray.  You  did  not  think  so  once. 

Lavra.  I  wish  I  had.  I  am  frightened  now  ;  I  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  myself  better. 

Ray.  And  I  am  frightened  because  I  understand  you  less. 

Laura.  Do  not  try  to  ;  good  night.  (  Up  R.  c.  stops  by  door  at 
the  is  going  out,)  good  night  Mr.  Trafford. 

[Exit  laughing,  r.  2  e. 

Ray.  I’ve  been  an  ass.  No,  I  wrong  that  noble  animal.  The 
aas  recognized  the  angel,  and  I,  like  Balaam,  was  blind.  But  I  see 
now.  After  all  what  have  I  to  fear  ?  {Takes  letter  from  pocket.) 
No  one  knows  of  this,  (puts  it  in  his  pocket  again.)  Let  things  go  on , 
we’ll  be  married,  go  straight  to  Europe,  and  live  there  ten  years. 
That’s  the  way  we’ll  fix  it. 

(Exit  l.  2  e.  Scene  closes  in. 

SCENE  II.  (1  si  Grooves) — The  Gentlemen's  coal  room  at  Del- 
monico’s  opening  (c.)  for  hat  and  coat.  Chairs  (l 
II.)  Pier-glass  on  fat. 

(Enter  Windel  and  Demilt  muffled,  and  with  umbrellas  L.  2  B, 
They  proceed  to  disrobe.) 

Rem.  Phew !  wet  as  the  deuce,  and  cold,  too.  There’ll  be  no 
body  here. 

Wind.  It’s  an  awful  night.  The  rooms  are  almost  empty. 

Rem.  Sam  !  Where  the  dickens  is  that  darkey  ?  (Enter  Sam  r 
fetching  in  a  chair,  and  boot  black,  box  and  brush  ) 

Sam.  Here,  sah. 

Rem.  (Sitting  in  chair  )  Hurry  up  with  my  boots.  Who’s  here  1 

Sam.  Berry  few  gemman,  sah  ;  only  lebben  overcoats  and  ten 
overshoes.  Bless  de  Lord — dem  overshoes  is  spilin  tho  polishin  bu 
ainess. 

Pem.  Look  out  and  don’t  give  me  any  knocks. 

Wind.  ( Handing  in  his  coat  at  window  a.  d  getting  check  for  it.)  I 
wonder  if  the  Couutl and  girls  have  come  yet. 

Rem.  What  did  Laura  Couktland  ever  see  in  Trafford  tc 
fell  in  love  with  ?  The  Van  Dam  party  is  my  fancy. 

Wind.  (Brushing  lus  hair  at  glass.)  She’s  ten  years  older  than 
you,  and  has  a  husband. 

Run.  Yes,  a  fine  old  banker,  on  whom  she  can  draw  for  every 
thing  but  attention  and  affection.  She  has  to  get  that  by  her  owr 
business  tact. 

( Other  parties  enter,  exchange  good-rights ,  and  deposit  theii 
coats  ;  some  go  out  at  once,  some  arrange  themselves  at  glass.) 

Dem.  That’ll  do,  Sam,  take  my  coat.  (Enter  Ray,  l.  1  E.) 

Wind.  Hallo!  Trafford,  this  is  a  night,  ain’t  it?  Have  th« 
Omirtlands  come  ? 

Ran.  Not  with  me.  Here,  Sam,  take  mv  coat.  <  Hu  coat  «*  pulles 
of  by  SaM,  uni  four  letters  drop  nut.)  Stupie 

Save  the  pieces.  Mind  the  love  letter* 
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hag  (Picking  them  up.)  Look  out  well  next  time  There’s  that 
oursed  letter  I  was  going  to  send  to  Laura.  Oonfc  xnd  it,  I  must 
destroy  it  when  I  go  home.  (Putt  letters  oac/c  in  overcoat  pocket.) 
(Ray  gets  his  boots  touched  up.) 

Pern.  I  say,  Trafford,  what’ll  you  take,  and  let  a  fellow  read 
those  ?  W indel,  1  guess  if  the  girls  could  get  into  the  cloak-room, 
it  would  be  better  than  the  dead-letter  office.  What  a  time  they’d 
have  1  Are  you  ready  ? 

Wind.  What’s  the  use  of  hurrying?  There’s  no  life  in  the  party 
till  Laura  Courtland  comes.  By  Jove,  Trafford  !  you’re  in 
luck.  She’s  the  prettiest  girl  in  New  York. 

Ray.  And  the  best.  (March  music  heard.) 

Bern.  There’s  the  march  music  ;  let’s  go.  ( Gets  a  final  brush  at 
they  all  go  off  A  1  E.) 

Ray.  Come  along.  [ Exunt . 

Sam.  (Picking  up  a  letter  dropped  from  Ray’s  pocket.)  Dere’i 
anoder  of  dem  billy  dooses  ;  wonder  if  it  am  Mist’  Traffoed’s 
Eh,  golly  I  musn’t  mix  dem  gentlemen’s  letters, — musn’t  mix  ’em 
nohow, — or  an  oberruling  providence  wouldn’t  be  able  to  stop  fight¬ 
ing  in  dis  city  for  de  nex  month. 

[Exit,  carrying  a  chair ,  r.  It 

(Scene  draws  off  to  dance  music.) 

(  Wait  till  change  of  music  before  change  of  Sc.) 


SCENE  1IL — The  Blue  Boom  at  Delmonico's.  Waltz-music  as 
the  Scene  opens.  Waltzers  in  motion.  Pearl  it 
dancing  with  Mrs.  Van  Dam. 

(Enter  Trafford,  Demilt,  and  Wind  el,  r.  l.  r.) 

Pearl.  There’s  Ray.  I’ve  had  enough;  I  want  to  speak  with 
him.  (Bursts  away  from  Mrs.  Van  D.,  runs  up  to  TRAFFORD.  Dh 
Melt  goes  up  to  Mrs.  Van  D.) 

Pearl.  (To  Ray.)  You  lazy  fellow,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Dem.  You’re  not  tired,  are  you  ? 

Mi  s.  V.  D..  I  feel  as  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

Dem.  Have  a  waltz  with  me.  (  Waltz  music,  piano ,  as  they  danct , 
Windel  goes  to  Sue  Earlie.) 

Ray.  (Coming  down  with  PEARL.)  Where’s  L  A  UR  A  ? 

Pearl.  She  wasn’t  ready,  and  I  was  dying  to  come.  Been  fixed 
■ince  eight  o’clock;  so  I  came  with  Sue  Earlie.  So  you  made  it 
*p  with  Laura. 

Bay.  Yes.  Don’t  say  anything  more  about  the  horrid  subject. 
We’ve  made  it  all  up.  But  what  on  earth  keeps  her  to-night  ?  It’* 
eleven  already.  (Looking  at  watch.)  Confound  it,  I  tremble  every 
moment  she’s  out  of  my  sight.  I  fear  that  terrible  man  and  his 
secret. 

Mrs.  V.  D.  (Coming  up  with  Demilt.)  Trafford,  you  look  very 
uneasy.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Kay.  0,  nothing.  I  think  I  ought  to  go  for  Laura.  I  will,  too 
[Servant  passes  at  back.)  Here  1  go  up  stairs  for  my  overcoat.  (Give/ 
the  man  a  card ,  and  he  goes  out.. 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Nonsense!  She’ll  be  here  in  good  time.  You  shan’t 
'*»ve  us  Bold  him.  Pearl  We  want  a  nine-pin  quadriU”*  we 
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haven't  half  enough  gentlemen.  Come,  be  jolly  abc  ut  It.  T  oo 
fivers  are  always  afraid  some  one  will  carry  your  girls  away. 

Ray.  (Uneasy.)  1?  I’m  not  afraid. 

Pearl.  Come,  come!  1  never  saw  such  a  restless  fellow 

[Servant  enters  with  cot,  c. ) 

Servant.  Here’s  your  coat,  sir. 

Mrs.  Van  D.  Give  it  to  me.  I’m  determined  you  shan  t  go. 
t  rakes  coat  carelessly .)  I’ll  make  you  a  promise — if  i.atjra  isn’t  here 
la  fifteen  minutes  you  shall  have  your  coat,  and  may  go  for  her. 

Ray  Well,  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  wait. 

Mrs  Van  I).  There ;  take  him  off,  Pearl.  (Ray  goes  up  will, 
Pearl.  To  Servant.)  Here  take  this  back.  Flings  coat  to  Ser 
VANT.  As  she  does  so,  letters  drop  from  it.)  Well,  there’s  a  mess 
(Sue  EarliE  and  another  lady  run  forward  and  pick  up  letters.)  Love 
letters,  of  course  ! — (Smelling  them!)  Perfumed  to  suffocation. 

Sue  Earlie.  Here’s  one  for  Laura.  It’s  unsealed  and  not  deliv 
ered. 

Mrs.  Van  D.  (Tremolo  waltz  music.)  A  fair  prize!  Let’s  see  it. 
(Music.  Takes  and  opens  it.  Puts  on  eye-glasses  and  reads.) 
'‘Laura" — Well,  cornel  That’s  cool  for  a  lover.  “  I  have  heard  all 

from  ” - something  scratched  out — ah  ! — “  Your  sister,  Pearl— 

You-  obscure  origin — terrible  family  connexions — the  secret  of  the 
tie  which  binds  you  to  a  drunken  wretch — My  mother,  Society — t ciU 
demand  of  me  a  wife  who  will  not  Mush  to  own  her  kindred, — or 
start  at  the  name  of  outcast  and  thief ! 

“  Signed,  Ray  Trafford  ‘ 

'All  stand  speechless  and  look  at  each  other.  All  this  time  th a 
rut  have  been  dancing.) 

Sue  Earlie.  What  can  it  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Van  l).  It  means  that  the  rumors  of  ten  years  ago  are  prov¬ 
en.  It  was  then  suspected  that  the  girl  whom  Mrs.  Courtland 
brought  every  year  from  some  unnamed  place  in  the  country,  and 
introduced  to  everybody  as  her  niece,  was  an  impostor,  which  that 
foolish  woman,  in  a  freak  of  generosity,  was  thrusting  upon  society. 
The  rumors  died  out  for  want  of  proof— and  before  Laura's  beauty 
and  dignity — but  now  they  are  confirmed.  She  is  some  beggar’s 
child. 

Sue  Earlie.  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  ?  (Trafford 
surrenders  PEARL  to  DEMLLT,  and  Comes  down.) 

Mrs.  Van  1).  Tell  it — tell  it  everywhere,  of  course.  The  best 
Wood  of  New  York  is  insulted  by  the  girl’s  presence.  (Trafford 
coming  down.) 

Ray.  (r.  h.)  What  have  you  three  girls  got  your  head  s  togeth¬ 
er  for  ?  Some  conspiracy,  I  know. 

Mrs.  Van  D.  (To  ladies!)  Go  girls — tell  it  everywhere. 

Ray.  (A.i  the  ladies  distribute  themselves  about  the  groups.)  What  if 
t  all  about  ?  Your  face  is  like  a  portrait  of  mystery. 

Mrs.  Van  D.  (Shewing  letter.)  Look  at  this,  and  tell  me  what  11 
means. 

Ray.  (Quickly)  Where  did  you  get  this? 

Mrs.  Van  D  It  is  you  who  must  answer — and  Society  that  will 
question.  So  Laura  is  not  a  Courtland  ? 

Ray.  ( Overcome.)  You  know,  then, - 

Mrs.  Van  D.  Everything;  and  will  you  marry  this  creature  1 
Lon  cannot  Society  will  not  permit  your  sacrifice. 
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Ray.  This  is  not  your  business.  Give  me  that  letter. 

Mrs.  Van  D.  Certainly  ;  take  it.  But  let  me  say  one  w  ord— it* 
eontents  are  known.  In  an  hour  every  tongue  will  question  yon 
about  this  secret, — every  eye  will  inquire. 

Ray.  I  implore  you !  Do  not  breathe  a  word  for  her  sake.  Sht 
turns  scornfully  away.) 

Mrs.  Van  I).  The  secret’s  not  mine. 

Ray.  Who  knows  it  ? 

Mrs.  Van  D.  Look  I  ( Points  to  others  who  are  grouped  about 
whispering  and  motioning  towards  Rat.  Pearl  enters  here 
and  speaks  to  lady  and  gents  l.  c.) 

Ray.  (  Wildly.)  What  will  they  do? 

Mrs.  Van  D.  Expose  her  1  Expel  her  from  society  in  which  aha 
1*  an  intruder ! 

Ray.  Y ou  dare  not ! 

[Pearl  comet  forward  L. 

Pearl.  O,  Ray  !  What  is  the  meaning  of  tills  ? 

Ray.  (Bitterly.)  It  means  that  society  is  3  terrible  avenger  of 
Insult.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Siberian  wolves  ?  When  one 
of  the  pack  falls  through  weakness,  the  others  devour  him.  It  is 
not  an  elegant  comparison — but  there  is  something  wolfish  in  soci¬ 
ety.  Laura  has  mocked  it  with  a  pretence,  and  society,  which  is 
made  up  of  pretences,  will  bitterly  resent  the  mockery, 

Mrs.  Van  D.  Very  good  I  This  handsome  thief  has  stolen  your 
breeding  as  well  as  your  brains,  I  see. 

Ray.  If  you  speak  a  word  against  her,  I  will  say  that  what  you 
utter  is  a  lie  ! 

Mrs  Van  D.  As  you  please,  we  will  be  silent.  But  you  will  find 
that  the  world  speaks  most  forcibly  when  it  utters  no  sound. 

Pearl.  O,  go  and  prevent  her  coming  here. 

Rdy.  That  I  can  do,  (going  up  hastily  sees  LAURA  entering  at  C.  D  ) 
Too  late.  (He  retreats  r.  c  ) 

Mrs.  Van  D.  Come  girls  !  Let  us  look  ’after  our  things.  They 
are  no  longer  safe  when  such  an  accomplished  thief  enters 

(Music  low  as  Laura  enters .  continues  while  all  except  Pearl 
«a<ZRay pass  out.  eyeing  her  superciliously.  Laura  c.  Pearl  b.) 

Pearl.  Ray,  Ray,  why  do  you  not  come  to  her? 

Mrs.  Van  D.  (Up  c.  of  stage,  surrounded  by  others.)  Are  you  no 
coming  with  us  Trafford  ? 

Pearl.  ( 1  'o  Laura.)  Let  us  go  home. 

Laura.  No ;  stay  with  him.,  (pointing  £oRay,  who  has  held  off.)  F< 
*h*ll  not  suffer  the  disgrace  long!  (About  to  faint,  Ray  not  for- 
tmrd  the  proudly  waves  him  away  )  It  is  Heaven’s  own  blow 


A  Rat 


Picture — Quick  Curtain, 

Laura  arc  Prari  c  Party  at  beeb. 
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{Or ten  CLth  doim  } 

if  UNE  L — Interior  oj  a  Basement.  Street  and  railings  tcerh 
through  wind 010  at  hack.  Entrance  to  r.  Jrom  ».  w. 
L.  n.  Stove  with  long  pipe  in  fire-place,  r.  u.  e.  Table 
between  two  windows  at  back,  with  flowers ,  <&. 
Humble  furniture.  Table  c.  three  chairs.  Closet  T» 
E.  L.  H. 

Pea  Ciibdossom  is  discovered  polishing  stove  r.  k.  •  slip- shod 
fir l  a  la  Fanchon. 

SONG— Peach  : 

A.  lerdlv  knigbt  and  a  lovel}'  dame,  were  walking  in  th?  meadow, 

Bot  a  jealous  rival  creeping  came  a-watcbmg  in  the  pjad^w; 

They  heeded  not,  but  he  whet  his  knife  and  dogg’d  tb*4  in  the  shadow. 
The  knight  was  biave,  and  the  dame  was  true,  the  ;val  fared  but  badly  ; 
For  the  knight  he  drew  and  ran  him  through,  und  '<  ft  him  groaning  sadly  , 
The  knight  and  dame  soon  wedded  were,  with  beU>.  a-chiming  gladly. 

Peach.  ( Talking  while  working.)  The  sto^e  won’t  shine.  It’s  the 
fault  of  the  polish  I  know.  That  boy  that  «^mes  here,  just  fills  the 
bottles  with  mud,  and  calls  it  stove  polish  Only  lot  me  catch  him. 
Ah  !  Ah  1  (threatning  gesture  with  brush.)  ’■  jeclare  I’d  give  it  up  if 
I  didn’t  want  to  make  everything  look  smart,  before  Miss  Nina 
comes  in.  Miss  Nina  is  the  only  frier  d  I  ever  had,  since  1  raD 
away  from  Mother  Judas.  I  wonder  where  eld  Judas  is  now  ?  i 
know  she’s  drunk  ;  she  always  was  ;  perhaps  that’s  why  she  never 
tried  to  find  out  what  became  of  me.  If  she  did  she  could  not  take 
me  away.  Miss  Nina  begged  me  off  a  policeman.  I  belong  to 
her.  I  wonder  why  she  ain’t  got  any  other  friends  ?  She’s  awful 
mysterious.  Tells  me  never  to  let  any  strangers  see  her.  She’s 
afraid  of  somebody,  I  know.  It  looks  juBt  as  if  she  was  hiding.  I 
thought  only  bad  girls,  such  as  I,  had  to  hide.  If  I  was  good  and 
pretty  like  her,  I  wouldn’t  hide  from  the  President.  (Still  polish 
ing.)  (JuDAS  appears  at  window  with  bask:  t.  nj  ornaments,  die.) 

Judas.  Hum  1  Is  your  ma  in  my  dear  ? 

Peach.  (Starting.)  Oh  1  (aside.)  Old  Judas  I  She’s  found  me  out 
At  last.  No  she  h’aint,  or  she’d  have  got  me  by  the  hair  before  she 
spoke.  That’s  her  way. 

Judas.  ( Coming  in  a *  door.  PEACH  keeps  her  back  towards  her.) 
Any  old  clothes  to  change  for  chany,  my  dear  ?  Where’s  your  ma’s 
oM  skirts  and  shawls,  my  pet.  Get  ’em  quick  before  mother  comes 
In,  nnd  I’ll  give  you  a  beautiful  chany  mug  or  a  tea-pot  for  them. 
Come  here,  my  ducky — see  the  pretty — (recognizes  Peach.)  Eh  1 
why  you  jail-lurd  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Are  you  sneakin’  it  T 
Aniwer  me,  or  I’ll  knock  your  head  agin  the  wall.  (Catches  her  by 
the  ’/ j  /  • . ) 

Penh.  You  just  leave  me  b el  I’m  honest  I  uini  I’m  good. 

Judas.  You’re  good?  Wi  ere’s  my  shoe  *  I’ll  lake  t  lie  goodnest 
out  o  \ on 
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Peach.  Ob,  oli!  please  don’t  beat  me.  1  aiL  t  good.  I’m  only 
.rying  to  be. 

Judas.  You’re  only  trying  to  be,  eh?  Trying  to  be  good,  and 
here’s  me  as  was  a-weeping  every  night,  thinking  as  you  was  sent 
np  for  six  months.  Wlio're  you  living  with — you  ain’t  a  keeping 
house,  are  you  ? 

Peach.  Fm  living  with  Miss  Nina. 

Judas.  Nina,  what’s  she,  concert-saloon  girl? 

Peach.  No,  she’s  a  lady. 

Judas.  A  lady — and  have  such  baggage  as  you  about.  Where’* 
«y  shoe,  I’ll  make  you  speak  the  truth. 

Peach.  I  don’t  know  what  she  is.  She  met  me  when  the  police 
■vas  taking  me  up  for  loafin’  down  Hudson  Street,  and  she  begged 
me  off. 

Judas.  Has  she  any  money  ? 

Peach.  No,  she’s  poor. 

Judas.  Any  nice  clothes  ? 

Peach.  O,  she’s  got  good  clothes. 

Judas.  Where  are  they  ? 

Peach.  Locked  up,  and  she’s  got  the  key. 

Judas.  You’re  lying,  I  see  it  in  your  eye.  You’re  always  shame- 
raced  when  you  are  telling  the  truth,  and  now  you’re  as  bold  aa 
brass.  Where’s  my  shoe  ?  ( making  a  dash  at  her.) 

Peach.  (Shouting.)  There’s  Miss  Nina  (as  if  curtseying  to  some 
0~<e  behind  Judas.)  Good  morning,  miss. 

Judas.  (Changing  her  tone.)  Ah  !  my  pretty  dear  1  What  a  good 
lady  to  take  you  in  and  give  you  a  home.  (Turns  and  discovers  the 
deception — in  a  rage.)  You  hussy,  (Peach  retreats)  wait  till  I  get 
you  in  my  clutches  again,  my  lady  ;  and  it  won’t  be  long.  Miss 
Nina  takes  care  of  you,  does  she.  Who  will  take  care  of  her? 
Let  her  look  to  it.  (Laura  enters  D.  F.  plainly  dressed ,  at  back.) 
Beg  pardon,  Miss,  I  just  called  to  see  if  you  had  any  old  clothe* 
you’d  like  to  exchange. 

Laura.  No,  I  don’t  want  anything,  my  good  woman. 

Judas.  (Eyeing  her  sharply  and  going  to  door.)  That’s  her — I’d  know 
her  anywheres  !  (Malicious  glance ,  and  exit.) 

Laura.  You’ve  been  very  good  this  morning,  Blossom.  Th« 
room  is  as  nice  as  I  could  wish. 

Peach.  Please  ’m,  I  tried  because  you  are  so  good  to  me 
\L  AURA  taking  off  her  shawl  and  things.)  Shall  I  sweep  out  the  airy  t 
, Laura  does  not  answer .)  I  guess  I’d  better — then  she’ll  be  alone, 
w  she  loves  to  be.  ( Takes  broom  and  exit,  L>  p.) 

1/u.rr  Solos.  Opening  a  package  and  taking  out  photographs.)  No 
Day  yet  fox  coloring,  ’till  I  have  practiced  a  week  longer.  Then  I 
shall  have  all  the  work  I  can  do.  They  say  at  the  photographer’s  I 
color  well,  and  the  best  pictures  will  be  given  me  The  best ! 
Already  I  have  had  beneath  my  brush  so  many  faces  that  I  know, 
friends  of  the  old  days.  The  silent  eyes  seem  to  wonder  at  me  for 
cringing  them  to  this  strange  and  lowly  home.  (Picking  up  letters 
from  table.)  Letters ;  ah !  answers  to  my  advertisement  for  em¬ 
ployment.  No,  only  a  circular  “  To  the  lady  of  this  house.”  What’s 
that !  (Starting)  only  Blossom  sweeping.  Every  time  there  is  a 
noise  I  dread  the  entrance  of  some  one  that  knows  me.  But  they 
could  never  find  in  New  York,  1  left  them  all  too  secretly  and 
suddenly  None  of  them  can  exoect  I  would  have  descended  t« 
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this.  But  it  b  natural,  everything  will  find  its  level.  *  «]  lang 
from  poverty,  and  I  return  to  it.  Poor  Pearl.  How  she  must 
have  wondered  the  next  morning — -Laura  goDe  ?  But  thie* 
months  have  passed,  and  they  have  forgotten  me.  Ray  will  cheer 
(  Wrangling  outside,  PeaC’HBLOSSOM  bursts  in  dragging  BERMU¬ 
DAS,  with  his  professional  tape ,  pins,  blacking  and  baskets,  D.  F. 

Peach.  Here  he  is  m’m. 

Ber.  Leave  go,  I  tell  yer,  or  I’ll  make  yer. 

Laura.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Ptach.  He’s  the  boy  that  sold  me  that  stove  polish  what  is«£’i 
stove  polish. 

Bet.  What  is  it  then — s-a-a-y  ? 

Peach.  It’s  mud  1  it’s  mud  at  ten  pence  a  bottle. 

Ber.  Ah  1  Where  could  I  get  mud?  Ain’t  the  streets  clean? 
Mud’s  dearer  than  stove  polish  now 

Peach.  And  your  matches  is  wet,  and  your  pins  won’t  stick,  and 
your  shoe-strings  is  rotten,  there  now  ! 

Ber.  Well,  how  am  I  to  live  ;  it  ain’t  my  fault,  it’s  the  taxes 
Ain’t  I  got  to  pay  my  income  tax,  and  how  am  I  to  pay  it  if  I  gives 
you  your  money’s  worth  ?  Do  you  think  I’m  Stewart — Sa-a-y  ? 

Laura.  Do  let  the  boy  alone.  Blossom.  Send  him  away.  ( Enter 
Peanuts  at  door  flat.) 

Peanuts.  Extra !  Hollo,  Bermudas  !  how’s  your  sister  ?  Pa 
pers,  Miss.  Extra  1  Revolution  in  Mexico  ! 

Laura.  Dear,  dear,  this  is  the  way  I’m  worried  from  morning  till 
night. 

Ber.  Here,  just  you  get  out !  This  is  my  beat. 

Peanuts.  Veil,  I  ain’t-  blacking  or  hairpins  now,  I’m  papers— 
How’m  I  hurting  you  ? 

Ber.  v  eil,  I’m  papers  at  fo.^  o’clock,  and  this  is  my  beat  Take 
care  of  me,  I’m  in  training  for  a  fight.  I’m  a  bruiser,  I  am. 

Peanuts.  Ho.dyerjaw.  (they  Jight.) 

Peach.  (Beats  thru  with  broom.)  Get  out  with  you,  Both  of  you 
(Gru.tcl  escapade,  and  exit  of  hoys.  d.  f.) 

lxim-a.  Don’t  let  be  troubled  in  this  way  again.  Have  you  goi 
the  things  for  dinner  ? 

reach.  Lor,  no,  m  iss  1  It’s  twelve  o’clock,  and  I  forgot ! 

(Peach  gets  shawl,  h  g  bonnet  from  hooks  on  the  wall ,  basket 
from  closet ,  while  Laura  opens  h<r  pocket-book,  for  money.) 

Laura.  What  did  we  have  for  dinner  yesterday,  Blossom  ? 

Peach.  Beefsteak,  ’m.  Let’s  have  some  leg  o’  mutton  to-d*y 
We've  nevei  had  that. 

Lanra  But  I  don’t  know  how  to  cook  it.  Do  ycu  ? 

Peach.  No,  but  I’d  just  slap  it  on,  and  it  s  st  re  to  come  o«1 
Agl,t. 

Laur.  Slap  it  on  wbat? 

Peach  The  gridiron. 

I.aura.  (Giving  money.)  No,  we’d  better  not  try  a  leg  of  im.**or 
to-day.  Get  some  lamb  chops,  we  know  how  to  manage  them. 

Peach.  (/I.«  she  is  going.)  Tat-ers,  as  usual,  'mum? 

Laura.  Yes  ;  and  stop  Blossom— while  you’re  buying  the  chops, 
just  ask  the  butcher — off  hand — you  know — liow  \e  would  cook  t 
leg  of  mutton,  if  he  were  going  to  eat  it  himself  1-  as  if  you  want-W 
to  know  for  yourself. 

Ptach  Yes’m— but  I’m  sure  it’s  iust  as  good  broiled  as  fried 

k-Ejcit  D.  V 
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Laura.  Now  tt  be  cook.  (Lau,  hive/.)  “The  Tuesday  Social’* 
ought  to  seo  me  now.  Artist  in  the  morning,  cook  at  noon,  artier 
in  the  afternoon.  ySnorkey  rays  at  the  door  f.  and  enters.) 

Snorkci,  (With  leUer.)  Beg  pardon,  is  there  anybody  here  as  an 
swers  to  tho  name  of  A.  B.  C.  ? 

Laura.  (Aside.)  My  advertisement  for  work. — Yes,  give  it  to 
me. 

Snorkey.  (Seeing  her  face.)  If  I’d  been  taking  something  this 
morning,  ’I’d  say  that  I’d  seen  that  face  in  a  different  sort  of  place 
from  this. 

Laura.  Is  there  anything  to  pay  ?  Why  do  you  wait  ? 

Snorkey.  Nothing,  Miss.  It’s  all  right.  ( Going — and  aside.) 
But  it  ain’t  all  right,  Snorkey,  old  boy  1  (Goes  out  after  looking 
it  her ,  stops  at  window ,  and  gazes  in.) 

Laura.  (Without  noticing  him ,  opening  letter.)  Yes,  an  answer 
to  my  advertisement.  (Reads.)  To  A.  B.  C.:  “  Tour  advertise 
ment  promises  that  you  are  a  good  linguist,  and  can  teach  chil¬ 
dren  of  any  age.  I  have  two  daughters  for  whom  I  wish  to  engage 
your  services  while  on  a  tour  of  Europe.  Call  at  seven  o'clock, 
this  evening ,  at  No.  207  W.  34fA  Street.  Annersley.’’  Hope  at 
last — a  home,  and  in  another  land  soon.  I  was  sure  the  clouds 
would  not  always  be  black  above  me  1  (Kisses  letter.  Snorkey 
re-entering .) 

Snorkey.  Miss,  I  say,  Miss.  (Laura  starts.) — Sh - 

Laura.  What  do  you  want  1 

Snorkey.  Only  one  word — and  perhaps  it  may  be  of  service  to 
you.  I’d  do  anything  to  serve  you. 

Laura.  And  why  me  ‘l 

Snorkey.  I’m  a  blunt  fellow,  Miss,  but  I  hope  my  way  don’t  of- 
'end.  Ain’t  you  the  lady  that  I  brought  a  bouquet  to  on  New  Year's 
light — not  here,  hut  in  a  big  house,  all  bright  and  rich — and  who 
was  so  kind  to  a  poor  soldier  i 

Laura.  (Faint  and  leaning  against  chair.)  Whoever  you  may  be, 
promise  to  tell  no  one  you  saw  me  here. 

Snorkey.  No  fear,  Miss  1  I  promise 

J.aur  :i.  Sacredly  1 

Snorkey.  No  need  to  do  more  than  promise,  Miss — I  keeps  my 
word.  I  promised  Uncle  ^am  I’d  stick  to  the  flag — though  they 
tore  my  arm  off,  and  by  darnation  1  stuck.  I  don’t  want  to  tell  at 
you  Miss.  I  want  to  tell  on  some  one  el3e 

Laura.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Snorkey.  They’re  looking  for  you 

Laura.  Who  ? 

Snorkey.  Byke  (Laura  utters  a  loud  cry  and  sinks  on  -hair.) 
3e’s  on  it  day  and  night.  I’ve  got  his  money  in  my  pocket  now, 
and  you’ve  got  his  letter  in  your  hand  this  minute. 

(Laura  drops  the  letter  in  dismay. 

Laura.  This  ? 

Snorkey.  Yes.it  his  vvritin’ — looks  like  a  woman’s,  don’t  it  1 
Lord  1  the  snuff  that  man  s  up  to,  would  make  Barnum  sneeze 
his  head  off.  He’s  kept  me  in  hand,  ’cause  he  thinks  I  know  you 
having  seen  you  that  once.  Every  day  he  reads  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  picks  out  a  dozen  or  so  and  says  to  me:  “Snorkey, 
that's  like  my  little  oat  ”  and  then  he  sits  down  and  answers  .hem 
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»nd  gets  the  adyertisers  to  make  appointments  with  him  which  hv 
keeps  regularly,  and  regularly  comes  back  cussing  at  his  ill  luck 
3ee  here  Miss,  I’ve  a  bundle  of  answers  to  deliver,  as  usual,  tc 
advertisers.  I  calls  ’em  Byke's  Target  Practice,  and  this  time,  you 
see,  he’s  accidentally  hit  the  mark. 

Laura.  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  betray  me  to  him  I  I  ve  got 
very  little  money,  I  earn  it  hardly  ;  but  take  it,  take  it — and  say* 
me.  ( Offers  money.) 

Snorkey.  No,  Miss  ;  not  a  cent  of  it.  Though  Byke  is  a  devil, 
and  wouid  kick  me  hard  if  he  thought  I  would  betray  him. 

Laura.  I  don’t  want  you  to  suffer  for  my  sake,  take  the  money. 

Snorkey.  No,  I  stood  up  to  be  shot  at  for  thirteen  dollars  a 
month,  and  I  can  take  my  chances  of  a  kickin’  for  nothing.  Bui 
Byke  ain’t  the  only  one  Miss,  there’s  another’s  looking  for  you. 

Laura.  (Her  look  of  joy  changing  to  feat.)  Another!  Who? 

Snorkey.  (Approaching  smilingly  and  confidential.)  Mr.  TraFFORD. 
(Laura  turns  aside  despairingly.)  He’s  been  at  me  every  day  for 
more  than  six  weeks.  “  Snorkey  ”  says  he,  “  do  you  remember  that 
beautiful  young  lady  you  brought  the  bouquet  to  on  New  Year’s 
night  ?”  “  Well,”  says  I,  “  Capt’n,  the  young  lady  I  slightly  disre- 

member,  but  the  cakes  and  wine  I  got  there  that  night  I  shall 
never  forget.”  “  Search  for  that  young  lady,”  says  he,  “  and  when 
you  find  her  ” — 

Laura.  No,  no,  no  ;  not  even  he  must  know.  Do  you  hear — 
not  he — not  anyone.  You  have  served  them  well ;  serve  me  and 
be  silent. 

Snorkey.  J  ust  as  you  please,  Miss,  but  I  hate  to  serve  you  by 
putting  your  friends  off1  the  track— it  don’t  seem  natural — Byke  1 
don’t  mind;  but  the  Capt’n  wouldn’t  do  you  any  harm.  Just  let 
me  give  him  a  bit  of  a  hint.  (Laura  makes  an  entreating  gesture.) 
Well  I’m  mum,  but  as  I've  only  got  one  hand,  it’s  hard  work  to 
hold  my  tongue.  (Going.)  Not  the  least  bit  of  a  hint?  (Laura 
appealingly  and  then  turns  away.)  They  say  when  a  woman  says 
no,  she  means  yes  !  I  wonder  if  I  dare  tell  her  that  he’s  uot  far 
off.  Perhaps  I’d  better  not  But  I  can  tell  him.  (Exit  D.  F. 

Laura.  How  shall  I  ever  escape  that  dreadful  man  ?  And  Ray 
searching  for  me  too  !  Our  friends  then  remember  us  as  well  as  our 
enemies.  (Peachbi.ossom  enters  quickly  d.  f.  shutting  the  door 
behind  her,  icith  basket  which  she  places  on  table  c.) 

Peach.  C  Miss  Nina,  whatever  is  into  the  people?  There’s  a 
strange  man  coming  down  the  entry.  I  heard  him  asking  that  red 
cap  fellow  about  you. 

Laura.  Byke  I  Fasten  the  door  quick,  (Peach  runs  to  door,  ii 
is  slightly  opened,  she  pushes  it  against  some  one  on  the  other  side.) 

Peach.  O  dear  !  He’s  powerful  strong,  I  can’t  keep  it  shut.  Gk> 
away  you  willin  I  Oh  1  (The  door  is  forced  and  Ray  enters.) 

liny.  (Advancing  c.)  Laura — It  is  I. 

Laura,  (r.  h.)  Ray!  (Shrinks  from  himA 

Ra y.  Dear  La  ura  !  (He  stops  as  he  becomes  conscious  that  Blossom 
with  lur  basket  on  her  arm  and  her  bonnet  hanging  on  her  back  it 
stoning  at  him  )  1  say,  my  girl,  havn’t  you  some  particular  business 
somewhere  else  to  attend  to  ? 

Peach.  (Seriously,  l.  H.)  No,  sir;  I’ve  swept  the  sidewalk  and 
gone  a  marketing,  ani  now  I’m  in  doors  and  I  mean  tc  stay 

Ray.  And  wouldn  t  vou  oblige  me  by  going  for  a  sheet  of  pape* 
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ftfid  tn  envelope  ?  Here’s  a  dollar — try  and  see  how  eon  you 
can  be. 

Peach.  {Firmly.)  You  can’t  sheet  of  paper  me,  mister  ,  I  ni  pro¬ 
tecting  h-isB  Nina,  and  I’m  not  to  be  enveloped. 

Laura.  Go  as  the  gentleman  asks  you,  Blossom. 

Peach.  Oh!  (Takes  money ,  fixes  her  bonnet.)  First  it’s  Keep 
the  man  out,”  now  it’s  “  Let  him  stay  in  alone  with  me.”  But] 
suppose  she’s  like  all  of  us — it  makes  a  great  difference  which  mac 
It  is. 

(Exdt,  D.  F. 

Bay.  ( After  watching  Peach  out.)  Laura,  when  1  approached 
you,  you  shrank  from  me.  Why  did  you  so  ? 

Laura.  Look  around  you  and  find  your  answer. 

Ray.  (Shuddering .)  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  come  here  to  insult 
your  misery.  When  I  saw  you  I  forgot  everything  else. 

Laura,  (r.  c.)  And  now  it’s  time  for  us  to  remember  every¬ 
thing.  I  told  you  to  look  around  that  you  might  understand  that 
in  such  a  place  I  am  no  longer  Laura  Courtland,  nor  anything  I 
used  to  be.  But  I  did  not  ask  your  pity.  There  is  no  misery  here. 

Ray.  Alone,  without  means,  exposed  to  every  rudeness,  unpro¬ 
tected,  is  this  not  misery  for  you? 

Laura.  (Laughing .)  Oh,  it’s  not  so  bad  as  that. 

Ray.  Laura,  don’t  trifle  with  me.  You  cannot  have  exchanger, 
everything  that  made  you  happy,  for  this  squalid  poverty,  and  not 
feel  it  deeply. 

Laura.  I  have  not  time  to  feel  anything  deeply.  Takes  basket 
up,  goes  to  table,  busies  herself  about  preparing  dinner.)  I  work 
from  sunrise  till  night,  and  I  sleep  so  soundly  that  I  have  not  eve# 
dreams  to  recall  the  past.  Just  as  you  came  in  I  was  about  to  cook 
our  dinner.  Only  think — lamb  chops! 

Ray.  Lamb  chops  !  It  makes  me  shudder  to  hear  you  speak. 

Laura.  Does  it  ?  Then  wait  till  I  get  the  gridiron  on  the  fire, 
and  you’ll  shiver.  And  if  you  want  to  be  transfixed  with  horror, 
stop  and  take  dinner 

Ray.  I  will  not  hear  you  mock  yourself  thus,  Laura.  I  tell  you 
in  this  self-banishment  you  have  acted  thoughtlessly — you  have 
done  wrong. 

Laura.  Why  ? 

Ray.  Because,  let  the  miserable  creatures  who  slandered  you  say 
what  they  might,  you  had  still  a  home  and  friends. 

Laura.  A  home  !  Where  the  very  servants  would  whisper  amt 
point.  Friends  who  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  me.  You 
are  mistaken  That  is  neither  home  nor  friendship. 

Ray.  And  you  are  resolved  to  surrender  the  past  forever. 

Laura.  The  past  has  forgotten  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

Ray.  Look  at  me. 

Laura.  (Coming  down,  C.)  Well  then,  there’s  one  who  has  not 
forgotten  me,  but  I  desire  that  he  may.  You  speak  to  me  of  bitter¬ 
ness  Your  presence,  your  words,  cause  me  the  first  pang  I  have 
felt  since  the  night  I  fled  unnoticed  from  my  chamber,  and  began 
my  life  anew.  Therefore  I  entreat  you  to  leave  me,  to  forget  me. 

Ray.  Laura,  by  the  tie  that  ouco  bound  us  >  — 

Laura.  (Going  up.)  Yes,  otue.  It  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Ray.  What  have  I  said  ? — the  tie  which  still — 

Laura.  (Sharply  Inming.)  Mr  Traff  >rd  tiu»t  I  '‘“■mind  vou 
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>f  that  night,  when  all  arrayed  themselves  so  pitilessly  against  mei 
When  a  gesture  from  you  might  hare  saved  me!  And  you  saw  id* 
sink  without  stretching  a  finger  to  the  woman  who  bad  felt  the 
beating  of  your  heart.  No,  you  made  your  choice  then — the  world 
without  me.  I  make  my  choice  now — the  wide,  wide,  world  with 
out  you. 

Ray.  I  have  been  bitterly  punished,  for  we  are  never  so  humill 
uad  as  when  we  despise  ourselves.  But,  by  the  Heaven  above  us 
both  I  love  you  Laura,  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you. 

Laura.  I  thank  you.  I  know  how  to  construe  the  love  which 
you  deny  in  the  face  of  society,  to  offer  me  behind  its  back. 

Ray.  Will  you  drive  me  mad  !  I  tell  you  Laura,  your  misery 
your  solitude  is  as  nothing  to  the  anguish  I  have  suffered.  Th« 
maniac  who  in  his  mental  darkness,  stabs  to  the  heart  the  friend 
he  loved,  never  felt  in  returning  reason  the  remorse  my  error  has 
earned  me.  Every  day  it  says  to  me :  “  You  have  been  false  to  the 
heart  that  loved  you,  and  you  shall  account  for  it  to  your  conscience 
all  your  life.  You  shall  find  that  the  bitterest  drops  in  the  cup  of 
sorrow,  are  the  tears  of  the  woman  you  have  forsaken.”  And  it  is 
true.  0,  forgive  me — have  pity  on  me 

Laura.  (Moved.)  1  forgive  you.  Yes,  and  I  pity  you— and,  so 
good-bye,  forever. 

Ray.  Of  course,  I  am  nothing  to  you  now.  That  is  some  com 
fort  to  me.  I  have  only  to  be  sorry  on  my  own  account.  But,  1 
come  to  you  on  behalf  of  others. 

Laura.  Whom  ? 

Ray.  My  mother  and  Pearl  They  ask  for  you.  For  them  i 
have  sought  you,  to  urge  you  to  return  to  them. 

Laura.  Dear  little  Pearl. 

Ray.  Yes,  she  has  been  quite  ill. 

Laura.  She  has  been  ill  ? 

Ray.  Think  of  those  two  hearts  which  you  have  caused  to  suffei 
And  do  not  drive  me  from  you.  It  is  not  only  wealth,  luxury  and 
refinement  which  you  have  surrendered — you  have  also  cast  away 
those  greater  riches  :  loving  and  devoted  friends.  But  they  skal’ 
persuade  you  themselves.  Yes,  I’ll  go  and  bring  them  to  you,  you 
cannot  resist  their  entreaties. 

Laura.  No,  no.  they  must  not  come  here.  They  must  never 
know  where  I  hide  my  shame,  and  you  must  never  reveal  it. 

Ray  I  promise  it,  if  you  will  go  to  them  with  me.  Think,  they 
w  111  insist  on  coming  unless  you  do. 

Laura.  Poor  Pearl  !  If  I  go  with  you,  you  promise  not  to  do 
talc  me — to  permit  me  to  come  back,  and  to  trouble  me  and  my 
poor  life  no  more  V 

Ray.  I  promise  ;  but  I  know  you  will  release  me  from  it  when 
you  see  them.  I  will  get  a  carriage.  So  that  no  one  will  meet  you 
Wait  for  me,  I  shall  not  be  long.  It  is  agreed  ? 

Laura.  (Smiling.)  Yes,  it  is  agreed. 

L  Enter  PaACHBLOBBoM,  d.  f.  with  a  sheet  of  paper ,  foolscap ,  a  a* 
* rne  enormous  envelopes. 

Peach,  (l.  h.)  Here  they  are. 

Ray.  C.  That’s  a  good  girl,  keep  them  till  I  co  ne  back.  In  h»h 
an  boor.  Laura,  be  rea  'y.  [Exit  d.  t 
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Peach  { With  an  air.)  What’s  he  going  to  dc  n  half  tk  hom  ( 

Laura.  He’s  going  to  take  me  away  with  him  for  a  little  whih. 
Blossom,  and  while  I’m  gone,  I  wish  you  to  be  a  good  g*  rl,  and 
watch  the  house,  and  take  care  of  it  till  I  return. 

Peach.  I  don’t  believe  it.  You  won’t  return.  {Crying.)  That’i 
what  our  Sal  said  when  she  went  off  with  her  young  man,  and  she 
never  came  back  at  all.  You  shan’t  go ;  I  hate  him.  He  shan’t 
take  you  away. 

Laura.  Blossom!  ( Who  is  getting  ready,  putting  her  .iat  on,  cCt.j 

Peach.  I  don’t  care.  If  you  go  away,  I’ll  go  away  ;  T  11  bite  and 
scratch  him  if  he  comes  back.  {Fiercely  tearing  up  the  paper  and 
envelopes.)  Let  him  come  back.  Let  him  dare  come  bs  k. 

Laura.  Blossom,  you’re  very  wicked.  Go  into  the  corner  this 
minute  and  put  your  apron  over  your  head. 

Peach.  {Crying  at  Laura's  feet.)  0,  please,  Miss  Nnr  t,  let  me  go 
with  you,  and  I’ll  be  so  good  and  not  say  a  word  to  any  «  ne.  Do  let 
me  go  with  you.  Let  me  ask  him  to  let  me  go  with  y<  a.  {Figure 
gasses  the  window.)  Here  he  is  ;  I  see  him  coming. 

Laura.  Run  !  run  !  open  the  door.  (Peach  runs  to  oor  ;  throws 
it  open,  disclosing  Byke.)  {Exclamation  of  horror  from  jAU7  k.) 

Byke.  ( Advancing .)  Ah,  my  dear  little  runaway  1  Foi  ml  yoij 
at  last, — and  just  going  out.  How  lucky  !  I  wanted  /ou  i  take  a 
walk  with  me. 

Laura.  Instantly  leave  this  place ! 

Byke.  How  singular  !  you  are  always  ordering  m«  out,  ind  I  am 
always  coming  in.  We  want  a  change.  I  will  go  ou  ,  an  Jl  request 
you  to  come  with  me. 

Laura.  Blossom,  go  find  an  officer.  Tell  him  th  i  wretch  is  in 
suiting  me. 

Byke.  Blossom?  ah,— exactly!  Here  you,  Jtd..s1  (Judas 
appears  at  dour,  down  l.  h.)  (Peach  crosses  to  Laura  k.) 

Judas.  O,  Miss,  save  me  ! 

Byke.  ( Throws  Peach  over  to  Judas,  l.)  Taka  care  of  that 
tirat.  And  as  for  you,  daughter. — come  with  me. 

Laura.  Daughter ! 

Byke.  Yes  ;  it  is  time  to  declare  myself.  Paternal  feeling  has 
U  nn  too  long  smothered  in  my  breast.  Come  to  my  arms,  my  child, 
my  long-estranged  child  !  {Takes  out  dirty  handkerchief  and  presses 
his  eyes  with  pretended  feeling.) 

Laura.  God!  is  there  no  help  coming ?  {She  attempts  to  escape 
Byke  seizes  her.) 

Byke.  What,  unfilial  girl !  You  take  advantage  of  a  father’s 
weakness,  and  try  to  bolt !  {Clutching  her  by  the  arm.)  Come,  go 
with  me  ;  and  cheer  my  old  age.  Aint  I  good,  to  take  yom  baek 
after  ail  these  years  ? 

Picture.—  Quick  Curtain. 
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SCENE  l.--The  Tomb s  Police,  Court..  Long  high  o,o.*k ,  Hj  it /i  Uvr y* 
seats,  across  back  from  n.  to  L.  on  Platform.  Railing 
in  front.  Railing  around  L.  h.  with  opening  c.  1% 
front  of  railing ,  a  bench,  r.  and  l.  h.  Gate  in  c.  of 
railing. 

Judge  Bowling  and  another  Justice  seated  behind 
high,  desk ,  C.  with  clerk  on  his  l.  h.  Justice  is  reading 
paper ,  with  his  feet,  upon  desk,  R.  h.  Policeman  at  r. 
and  l.,  1,  2,  e.  Policeman  9-9-9  at  gate ,  c.  Hard- 
looking  set  of  men  and  women  on  benches ,  it.  and  l. 
Lawyer  Splinter  R  talking  to  Rafferdi,  id  ho  is  in 
crowd  down  r. 

(A  8  the  curtain  rises  noisy  buzz  is  heard.) 

Bow.  Smither&,  keep  those  people  quiet.  (9-9-9  handling  people 
roughly.)  Here— easy,  officer ;  treat  those  poor  people  decently. 
Well,  whom  have  you  got  there? 

9-9-9.  (Going  to  1,  e.  l.  h.,  and  dragging  urchin  unthin  railing.) 
Pickpocket,  your  Honor.  Caught  in  the  act. 

Bow.  What’s  he  got  to  say  for  himself  ?  Nothing,  eh?  What’s 
his  name  ? 

9  9-9.  ( Stooping  down  to  boy  as  if  asking  him.)  Says  his  name  is 

Peter  Rich. 

Bow.  You  stand  a  poor  chance,  Rich  1  Take  him  away.  (Bow 
ling  consults  icith  other  Justice,  as  the  boy  is  taken  off  E.  It.  H.) 

Splinter.  (To  Rafferdi,  irhohaslds  monkey  and  organ)  So  you 
•rani  to  get  out,  eh?  How  much  money  have  you  got? 

Raff.  Be  jabers  !  half  a  dollar  in  cents  is  all  the  money  I’m  worth 
n  the  world. 

Splin.  Give  it  to  me.  I  thought  you  organ  fellows  were  Italians. 

Raff.  Devil  doubt  it  1  Aint  I  got  a  monkey  ? 

9-9-9.  Here,  you ;  come  up  here.  1  Takes  Rafferdi  inside  the 
■<\Uing,  l.  h.) 

Bov i  Now,  then  ;  what’s  this,  officer? 

9-9-9.  (Rafferdi  takes  stand  r.)  Complaint  of  disturbing  tbs 
neighborhood. 

Bow.  What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  ? 

Splin  (R.  H.)  If  your  Honor  please,  I  appear  for  this  man. 

Bow.  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  him  ? 

Splin.  Here  is  an  unfortunate  man,  your  Honor — a  native  o1 
Sunny  Italy.  He  came  to  our  free  and  happy  country,  and  being  s 
votary  of  music,  he  bought  an  organ  and  a  monkey,  and  tried  tc 
earn  his  bread.  But  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  were  upon  him,  and 
the  E;  gle  of  Liberty  drooped  his  pinions  as  Rafferdi  was  hurried 
to  his  dungeon 
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Bow.  Rafferdi  ! — You’re  an  Irishman,  ain’t  you?  Whai  ac 
you  mean  by  deceiving  us  ? 

Raf.  Sure  I  didn’t.  It’s  the  lawyer  chap  there.  I  paid  him  fifty 
•bits  and  he’s  lying  out  the  worth  of  it. 

Bow.  You  fellows  are  regular  nuisances!  I’ve  a  great  mind  to 
omm it  you. 

Splin.  Commit  him  !  It  the  Court  please  -reflect — commit  him 
-to  prison  —  what  will  become  of  his  monkey  ? 

Bow  Well,  I’ll  commit  him  too. 

Splin.  You  cannot.  1  defy  the  Court  to  find  anything  in  the 
Y-atuces  authorizing  the  committal  of  the  monkey. 

Bow.  Well,  we’ll  leave  out  the  monkey. 

Splin.  And  if  the  Court  please,  what  is  the  monkey  to  do  in  th« 
v  ide  world,  with  Ms  natural  protector  in  priiton  ?  I  appeal  to  thoea 
kindlier  feelings  in  your  honor’s  breast — which  must  ever  temper 
justice  with  mercy.  This  monkey  is  perhaps  an  orphan  I 
Bow.  (Laughing.)  Take  them  both  away,  and  don’t  let  me 
catch  you  here  again  Mr.  R  .ffeuih  or  you’ll  go  to  jail. 

[Exit  Rafferdi  1  e.  l.  h.  Splinter  goes  down,  Raf.  Exits 
9-9-9.  (Palling  Sam  who  is  drunk  out  of  a  crowd.)  Get  up  here 
Sam.  {Noisily.)  Look  yah — don’t  pull  me  around 
Bow.  Silence  there  1  what’s  all  this  noise  about  ? 

Sam.  Whar’s  de  <'ourt  ?  1  want  to  see  do  Judge. 

Splin.  (Approaching  him.)  My  colored  friend  can  I  assist  yea  t 
Sam.  Am  you  a  Counsellor-at-La  w  ? 

Splin.  Yes,  retain  me  I  How  much  money  have  yon  got  I 
Sam.  1  ain’t  got  no  money— but  I’ve  got  a  policy  ticket.  It’ 
bound  to  draw  a  prize. 

Splin.  Got  any  pawn  tickets  ? 

Sam.  Ob  course.  (Giving  Mm.  a  handful.) 

Bow.  Well,  what’s  the  charge  ? 

9-9  9.  (r.  h  c.)  Drunk  and  disorderly. 

Bow.  Well,  my  man,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

Sam.  Dis  here  gemman  represents  me. 

Splin.  We  admit,  if  the  Court  please,  tint  we  were  slightly  In¬ 
toxicated,  but  we  claim  the  privilege,  as  the  equal  of  the  whiu 
man. 

Bow.  (To  Clerk.)  Very  good  !  Commit  him  for  ten  days. 

Splin.  But  this  is  aD  outrage,  your  honor. 

Bow.  (To  Officer.)  Take  him  off!  (Motioning  to  Sam.)  (3^  ' 

rBR  sits  down  discomfited,  Sam  very  wroth.) 

Sam.  What  ? 

Brno.  Take  him  away. 

Sim.  Look  here,  judge,  hab  you  mad  the  Civil  Right  Bi  1 1  Yat 
jan’t  send  dis  nigger  to  prison  while  dat  bil  1  am  de  law  of  de  land 
Bow.  That’ll  do — remove  him. 

Sam.  I  ain’t  no  gipsy,  I’m  one  of  de  Bureau  niggers,  I  am 
Where  am  de  law  ?  Don’t  touch  me,  white  man  !  Dis  am  corrup 
don — dis  am  ’ficial  delinquency. 

9-9-9.  (Collars  him  and  carries  him  off.) 

Sam.  Mr.  Stevens  I  Thaddeus  !  (Exit  r.  h.  1  e. 

Bow.  Any  more  prisoners?  (Noise  L.  1,  it.)  What  noise  is  that 
(Officer  goes  out.  Byre  enters,  /Mowed  by  the  officer  who  escort 
Laura.) 

J tyke.  Where  is  the  judge?  O,  where  is  the  good,  kind  judge 
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Bow.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  wliat  is  the  matter? 

Byke.  O,  sir,  forgive  my  tears.  I’m  a  broken-hearted  man  ! 
Bene.  Be  calm,  my  dear  sir  Officer,  bring-  this  gentleman  t 
chair  [Officer  hands  chair  it.  c 

Byke.  Ah,  sir,  you  are  very  good  to  a  poor  distressed  fath«’ 
whose  existence  has  been  made  a  desert  on  account  of  his  child. 
Bow.  Repress  your  emotion,  and  tell  me  what  yon  want. 

Byke  I  want  my  child. 

Bow.  Where  is  she  ? 

Byke.  She  is  here,  sir— here — my  darling,  my  beautiful  child, 
ud  so  unfilial — so  unnatural. 

Bow.  How  is  this,  young  lady  ? 

Laura.  ( Standing  inside  railing  L.  n.)  It  is  all  a  lie.  He  is  not 
ny  father. 

Byke.  Not  your  father  ?  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  you  will  break  mf 
reart. 

Bow.  This  needs  some  explanation.  If  not  his  child,  who  are  you  1 
Laura.  I  am — I  dare  not  say  it.  I  know  not  who  I  am,  but  1 
eel  that  he  cannot  be  my  father. 

Byke.  0,  dear — 0 — 

Bow.  (Sharply.)  Silence  1  (To  Laura,  sternly.)  i ou  say  yot 
ion’t  know  who  you  are.  Do  you  know  this  man  ? 

Laura.  Yes. 

Bow.  Where,  and  with  whom  do  you  live  ? 

Laura.  I  have  lived  alone  for  four  months. 

Bow.  And  with  whom  did  you  live  before  that  ? 

Laura  O,  forgive  me,  it  I  seem  disobedient — but  I  cannot 
‘all . 

Bow.  Then  I  must  look  to  this  gentleman  for  information. 

Byke.  And  1  will  gladly  give  it.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  gladly  tell.  Ska 
was  taken  from  me  years  ago,  when  she  was  but  a  little  child,  by 
rich  people  who  wanted  to  adopt  her.  I  refused — they  paid  me — 1 
was  poor — I  was  starving— I  forebore  to  claim  her — she  was  happy, 
but  they  turned  her  forth  four  months  ago  into  the  street.  I  could 
not  see  her  suffer — my  child — the  prop  of  my  declining  days.  1 
begged  her  to  come — she  refused.  My  enemies  had  poisoned  my 
laughter’s  mind  against  me,  her  father.  I  am  still  poor.  I  taught 
school,  but  I  have  saved  a  little  money,  only  for  her. 

Bow.  How  old  is  she  ? 

Byke.  Nineteen. 

Bow.  (To  Laura.)  Your  father  is  your  legal  guardian  during 
rour  minority,  and  is  entitled  to  your  custody.  Why  are  you  so  un 
Jatiful  ?  Try  to  correct  this. 

Byke.  Oh,  bless  you,  dear,  good  judge  for  those  worda 
Laura.  0,  have  I  no  friends,  must  I  go  with  him  ? 

Bow.  Certainly. 

Laura  Anything  then.  Exposure  I  Disgrace,  rather  than  that 
f  Judges  consult.  Enter  Snorkey  l.  goes  opposite  to  Lauba  an» 
signals  her. 

Byke.  (Aside.)  Snorkey  !  the  devil  I 

Snorkey.  (Crossing  to  Laura  l.  c.)  Can  I  help  you  miss  ?  Only 
tell  me  what  to  do,  and  if  it  takes  my  other  arm  off,  I’ll  save  you. 

Laura.  Yes,  yes,  you  can  help  me  1  (To  Judge.)  Will  you  let 
ne  aend  a  message  ? 

Bow.  You  may  do  that. 
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La\/rn  Run  to  thai  bouse — not  my  bouse — but  the  one  In  w  h.Vt 
you  saw  mo  first.  Do  you  remember  it  ? 

Snorkey.  Don’t  I,  and  the  wine  and  cakes. 

Laura.  Ask  for  Miss  Peaiil.  Tell  her  where  I  am.  Tell  her  t« 
come  instantly.  (Snorkey  going.)  Stay — tell  her  to  bring  th« 
ebony  box  in  mother’s  cabinet.  Can  you  recollect  ? 

Snorkey  Can  I  what  ?  Gaze  at  this  giant  intellect  and  don’t 
wk  me  !  The  ebony  box — all  right — I’m  off. 

[Exit  L. 

Bow.  It  would  have  been  as  well,  young  lady,  to  have  answered 
ffankly  at  first. 

Byke.  0,  sir  1  Don’t  be  harsh  with  her  1  Don’t  be  harsh  wit! 
my  poor  child ! 

Bow.  Your  father  has  a  most  Christian  disposition. 

Laura.  Sir,  I  have  told  you  and  I  now  solemnly  repeat  it,  tha 
this  man  is  no  relation  of  mine.  I  desire  to  remain  unknown,  for 
am  most  unfortunate;  but  the  injustice  you  are  about  to  commi 
forces  me  to  reveal  myself,  though  in  doing  so  I  shall  increase  a  soi 
row  already  hard  to  bear.  (Splinter  talks  with  La  ora  aside.) 

Bow.  We  sit  here  to  do  right,  according  to  the  facts  before  us. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  young  lady,  that  your  obstinate  silence  has 
more  than  convinced  us  that  your  father’s  statement  is  correct. 
Further,  unless  the  witnesses  you  have  sent  for  can  directly  contra¬ 
dict  him,  we  shall  not  alter  our  decision. 

Laura.  Let  it  be  so.  He  says  he  gave  me  into  the  care  of  cei 
tain  wealthy  people  when  I  was  a  little  child 

Byke.  I  am  willing  to  swear  to  it. 

Laura.  (Splinter  watching  effect  of  question.)  rrhen  he  will  be 
able  to  describe  the  clothes  in  which  I  was  dressed  at  the  time. 
They  were  safely  kept.  I  have  sent  for  them. 

Byke.  Let  them  be  produced — ard  I  will  recognize  every  little 
precious  garment.  {Aside.)  This  is  getting  ferociously  hot  forme  i 
Ha  1  Re-enter  Snorkey  with  Ray  hastily  l.  1  k. 

Snorkey.  {Excitedly.)  Here’s  a  witness  1  Here’s  evidence  ! 

9-9-9  admonishes  him 

Laura.  (Ray  takes  her  hand  through  the  rail.)  Ray? 

Bow.  Who  is  this  ? 

Ray.  I  am  a  friend,  sir,  of  this  lady. 

Byke.  He  is  a  dreadful  character — a  villain  who  wants  to  lead 
ny  child  astray  I  Don't — please  don’t  let  him  contaminate  her  I 

Bow.  Silence  I  {To  Ray.)  Can  you  disprove  that  this  young 
'ady  is  his  daughter. 

Ray.  His  daughter?  (Looks  at  Laura.) 

Lavra.  He  knows  nothing. 

Bow.  Let  him  answer.  Come — have  you  any  knowledge  of  thla 
natter  ? 

Ray.  I  had  been  told,  sir,  that - (Laura  looks  at  him.)  So 

—  7.  know  nothing. 

Laura  Have  you  brought  the  ebony  box  ?  It  contained  tho 
slothes  which  I  wore  when - 

Ray.  I  understand ;  but  in  my  haste,  and  not  knowing  youi 
peril  I  brought  nothing.  Butcanjou  not  remember  them  your 

■elf? 

Laura.  Perfectly. 

llav  W—t*  thin  I  (Uandino  her  a  memorandum  book.}  T\ 
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Bow.)  Sir  this  lady  will  hand  you  a  description  of  those  article* 
which  she  wore  when  she  was  found,  thirteen  years  ago.  Then  lei 
tnis scoundrel  be  questioned — and  if  he  fail  to  answer,  I  will  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  an  attempted  abduction. 

Bow.  That’s  the  way. 

Dyke.  (Aside.)  It  will  not  be  a  great  effort  for  me  to  remember. 

Bow.  I Taking  the  book  from  Ray.)  Now,  sir,  I  will  listen  to 

TOU. 

(Ray  2nd  Laura  are  eager  and  expectant.) 

BrKK.  ( Deliberately .)  A  soiled  gingham  frock,  patched  mu* 

n.  (Laura  gives  a  shudder  and  turns  aside.) 

Flow.  What  kind  of  shoes  and  stockings  ? 

Byke  Her  feet  were  bare. 

Bow.  And  the  color  of  her  hood  ? 

Byke.  Her  dear  little  head  was  uncovered. 

Bow.  ( Handing  book  back.)  He  has  answered  correctly. 

Laura.  It  is  useless  to  struggle  more !  Heaven  alone  can  help 
me! 

Ray.  You  can  see,  sir,  that  this  lady  cannot  be  his  daughtei 
Look  at  her  and  at  him  ! 

Bow.  I  only  see  that  he  has  pretty  well  proven  his  case.  She 
must  go  with  him,  and  let  her  learn  to  love  him  as  a  daughter 
should. 

Ray  She  shall  not  I  I  will  follow  him  wherever  he  goes. 

Byke.  ( Taking  Laura’s  hand.)  1  appeal  to  the  Court. 

Bow.  Officer,  take  charge  of  tliat  person,  until  this  gentleman  ia 
gone. 

Byke.  (Coming  forward  with  Laura  who  is  dumb  and  despairing.) 
My  child,  try  and  remember  the  words  of  the  good  judge.  “  You 
must  learn  to  love  me  as  a  daughter  should.”  (Leading  Iter  toward t 
R.  H.) 

Snorkey.  (To  Ray  )  Stay  here,  sir,  I’D  track  him.  No  one  sua 
;  •ects  me  ! 

[Music,  Tableau, — Scene  closes  in 
Laura  r.  h.  Byke  r  c.  Snorkey  c.  Ray  l.  h. 

SCENE  II. — Exterior  of  the  Tombs,  with  ballads  on  strings 
upon  the  railings.  Enter  Judas  followed  by  Peach 

BLOSSOM  L.  H.  1  E. 

Peach.  Only  tell  me  where  he  has  taken  her,  and  I’ll  go  wftk 
yon — indeed  I  will. 

.Judas.  We  don’t  want  you,  we  wouldn’t  be  bothered  with  you 
*he’s  our  game. 

Pearl.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  her? 

Judas.  Do  1  why  we’ll  coin  her.  Turn  her  into  dollars.  We  t* 
had  it  on  foot  for  a  long  time. 

Peach.  What  1  Is  she  the  rich  young  lady  I  heard  you  and  Bykj 
speak  of  so  often  before  I  got  away  from  you  ? 

Judo i  (Savagely.)  Heard  me  speak  of  1  What  did  you  hear? 

Peach  (Dancing  off.)  O,  1  know !  I  know  more  than  you  sup 
pose.  When  you  used  to  lock  me  up  in  the  back  cellar  for  runnin. 
away,  you  forgot  that  doors  had  key-holes. 

Judas  (Aside.)  This  girl  must  be  silenced 
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Peach,  Whai  are  y  iu  muttering  about — don’t  you  know  how 
Byke  used  to  throw  you  down  and  trample  on  you  for  muttering  ? 

Judas.  I’ll  have  you  yet,  my  beauty. 

Peach.  I  think  you  are  a  great  fool,  Jodas. 

Judas.  Likely.  Likely 

Peach.  Why  don’t  you  give  up  Miss  Nina  to  that  handsome 
young  gentleman  ?  He’d  pay  you  well  for  the  secret.  He’d  give 
his  whole  fortune  for  her,  I  know,  I  saw  it  in  his  face.  And  he’d 
treat  you  better  than  Byke  does. 

Judas.  Not  yet  my  chicken;  besides,  what  does  he  care  for  her 
now  ?  Isn’t  ho  going  to  marry  the  other  girl — she’s  the  one  will 
pay  when  the  time  comes— but  we  intend  to  hold  the  goods  ’till  the 
price  is  high. 

Peach.  Then,  if  you  won’t,  I’ll  tell  all  as  I  knows  I’ll  tell  him 
all  I  used  to  overhear  about  babies  and  cradles,  and  he'll  understand 
it  perhaps,  if  I  don’t. 

Judas.  {Aside.)  Hang  her — she’ll  make  mischief.  (Aloud.)  Well 
come  along  with  me,  my  beauty,  and  I’ll  talk  it  over  with  you. 

Peach.  Don’t  touch  me,  I  won’t  trust  you  with  your  hands  on  me 
(Judas  makes  a  dart  at  her.)  I  knew  that  was  your  game  But  I’ll 
be  even  with  you  yet.  (Dancing  off  Uintalizingly  before  Judas.  Both 
exit  a.  n.) 

{Enter  Snorkey  r.  1  E.) 

Snorkey.  (Despondent.)  I’m  no  more  use  than  a  gun  without  a 
trigger.  I  tried  to  follow  Byke,  but  he  smoked  me  in  a  minute. 
Then  I  tried  to  make  up  with  him,  but  he  swore  that  I  went  against 
him  in  Court,  and  so  he  wouldn’t  have  me  at  no  price.  Then  I  ran 
after  the  carriage  that  he  got  into  with  the  lady,  till  a  damn’d  old 
woman  caught  me  for  upsetting  her  apple  stand  and  bursting  up  her 
business.  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?  I’m  afraid  to  go  back  to  the 
Cap’n,  he  won’t  have  me  at  any  price  either,  I  suppose.  ( Gazing  at 
hJlads,  hand,  in  his  pockets — going  from  one  to  the  other.  Enter  Ber¬ 
mudas  l.  1  E.  with  ballads  in  his  hands  and  preparing  to  take  others  off 
the  line  as  if  to  shut  up  shop. 

Ber.  (After  gazing  at  Snorkey.)  What  are  you  a  doing  of — sa-a-y  1 
(Snorkey  takes  no  notice.)  This  here’s  one  of  the  fellows  as  steals  the 
bread  of  the  poor  man  Reading  all  the  songs  for  nothin,  and  got 
bags  of  gold  at  home.  Sa-a-y  ! 

Snorkey.  Well,  youngster,  what  are  you  groaning  about?  Have 
you  got  the  cholera  T 

Ber.  A  h  1  What  are  you  doing  ?  Taking  the  bloom  off  my  songs  ! 
F  ou’re  read  them  ’ere  ballads  till  they’re  in  rags. 

Snorkey.  I  was  looking  for  the"  Prairie  Bird.” 

Ber.  Perary  Bird  1  eh  ?  There  aint  no  perary  bird.  There’s  a 
"  Perary  Flower.” 

Snorkey.  Now  don’t  go  into  convulsions.  I’ll  find  it.  (Turns  U 
songs) 

Ber.  Sa-ay — you  needn’t  look  no  further  for  that  bird!  I’ve 
found  him,  and  no  mistake.  He’s  a  big  Shanghae  with  a  red  comb 
and  no  feathers. 

Snorkey.  He’s  dropped  on  me. 

Ber.  Ain’t  you  a  mean  cuss,  sa-ay  ?  Why  don’t  y  m  come  down 
with  your  two  cents,  and  support  trade  ? 

Snorkey.  But  I  ain’t  gor  two  cent*.  What  s  a  fella  v  to  do  If  h* 
haan’t  got  a  red  t 
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Ber.  {lor ring  down)  Haint  you?  Where’s  your  messages? 

Snorkey.  Havn’t  had  one  go  to-day. 

Ber.  Where  do  you  hang  out  ? 

8 norkey.  Nowheres. 

Ber.  My  eye — no  roost  ? 

Snorkey.  No. 

Ber.  I  tel]  you  what,  come  along  with  us — we  re  got  a  bullj 
place — no  rent— no  taxes— no  nothin. 

Sr  or  hey.  Where  is  it  ? 

Ber.  Down  under  the  pier! — I  discovered  it  I  was  in  swimmia' 
and  seed  a  hole  and  I  went  in.  Lots  ol  room,  just  the  place  for  a 
quiet  roost.  We  has  jolly  times  every  night  I  tell  you  on  the 
dock  ;  and  when  it  is  time  to  turn  in  we  goes  below,  and  has  it  as 
snug  as  a  hotel  ;  come  down  with  us. 

Snorkey,  I  will!  These  young  rascals  will  help  me  track  that 
scoundrel  yet. 

Ber.  Now,  help  me  to  take  in  my  show  windows  ;  it’s  timf  to 
shut  up  shop. 

{Enter  Ray  Trafford,  l.) 

hay.  If  what  that  crazy  girl  has  told  me  can  be  true,  Laura 
may  yet  be  restored  to  her  friends  if  not  to  me,  for  I  have  dispelled 
that  dream  for  ever.  But  that  villain  must  be  traced  immediately, 
or  he  will  convey  his  victim  far  beyond  our  reach  or  rescue. 

(SNORKEY  helping  to  take  down  songs  sees  TRAFFORD,  who  has  crossed 
to  R.  H.) 

S"  or  key.  Hollo!  Cap’n  ! 

Ray.  The  man  of  all  I  wanted.  You  tracked  him  ? 

Snorkey.  They  was  too  much  for  me,  sir— two  horses  was — but  ] 
saw  them  turn  into  Greenwich  street,  near  Jay 

Ray  This  may  give  us  a  clue.  I  have  learned  from  a  girl  who 
knows  this  fellow,  that  he  has  some  hiding-place  over  the  river,  and 
owns  a  boat  which  is  always  fastened  near  the  pier  where  the  Bos 
ton  Steamers  are. 

Snorkey.  Well,  Cap’n,  if  anything’s  to  be  done,  you’ll  find  me  at 
Pier— what’s  the  number  of  our  pier,  Shorty  ? 

Ber.  Pier  30  ! — Down  stairs  ! 

Snorkey.  Pier  30.  That’s  my  new  home,  and  if  you  want  me 
say  the  word. 

Ray.  You  will  help  me? 

Snorkey.  Y ou  bet,  Cap’n.  I  was  on  Columbia’s  side  for  four  y  ear* 
and  I’ll  fight  for  her  daughters  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  if  you  say  « 
If  there’s  any  fighiin’  count  me  in,  Cap’n. 

Ray.  Thank  you  bra v*  fellow.  Here  take  this — no  nonsense 
take  it.  Pier  30  is  it  ? 

Snorkey.  Pier  30.  {Exit  Trafford,  r.  1  e.) 

Ber.  {Eyeing  money.)  How  much,  PERARY  ? 

Snorkey.  One— two — three— four — four  dollars. 

Ber.  Four  dollars  !  Sa-ay — Don’t  you  want  to  buy  a  share  in  « 
paying  business?  I’m  looking  oui  fora  partner  with  a  cash  capital 
for  the  ballad  business.  Or  I  tell  you  what  to  do.  Lay  your  me  ney 
on  me  in  a  mill.  I’m  going  to  be  a  prize  fighter,  and  get  reported 
In  the  respectable  dailies.  "  Rattling  Mill,  99th  round,  Bermuda! 
the  victor,  having  knocked  his  antagonist  into  nowheres.” 

Sfurrtcrg.  Come  along,  you  young  imp.  1  could  floor  you  with 
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bt  own  arm,  and  then  the  report  would  be  :  “  25th  round-  Slum 
key  came  up  first,  while  his  antagonist  showed  great  signs  of  dis¬ 
tress. 

Ber.  Say,  Per  vry,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  that 
money  ? 

Bnorkey  I  won’t  bet  it  on  you,  sure. 

Ber.  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do,  let’s  go  and  board  at  the  Metropo 
Itan  Hotel  for  an  hour. 

Bnorkey.  What  will  we  do  for  toothpicks  ‘l 

Ber.  Oh,  go  along.  You  can’t  get  anything  to  eat  for  fan. 
dollars. 

(Exit  Snorkey,  Ber.  squaring  off  l.  1.  e. 

SL'ENE  III. —  Foot  of  Pier  30,  North  River.  Sea  cloth  down  and 
working — A  pier  projecting  into  the  river.  A  large  cav¬ 
ity  in  front.  Bow  of  a  vessel  at  hack ,  and  other  steamers , 
vessels  and  piers  in  perspective  on  either  side.  The  fat 

gives  view  of  Jersey  City  and  the  river  shipping  hy  star¬ 
light.  Music  of  distant  serenade  heard. 

Byke  enters  sculling  a  boat ,  r.  2d  e.  and  fastens  his  boat  to  the  pies 

l.  h.  Old  Judas  is  on  the  pier,  smoking  pipe,  looking  down. 

Judas.  Have  you  fixed  everything  across  the  river  1 

Byke.  Yes,  I  have  a  horse  and  wagon  waiting  near  the  shore  to 
carry  her  to  the  farm.  Has  any  one  tven  around  here. 

Judas.  Not  a  soul.  I’ve  been  waiting  here  for  an  hour.  What 
made  you  so  long  ? 

Byke.  I  pulled  down  the  river  for  a  spell  to  throw  any  spies  ofl 
the  track.  It  was  necessary  after  what  you  told  me  of  that  girl’s 
Ihreat  to  blab  about  the  Boston  pier. 

Judas.  Pshaw  !  she’d  never  dare 

Byke.  Never  mind,  it’s  best  to  be  certain.  Is  the  prize  safe  ? 

Judas.  Yes,  she  was  worn  out,  and  slept  when  I  came  away. 
How  her  blood  tells — she  wouldn’t  shed  a  tear. 

Byke.  Bah  I  if  she’d  been  more  of  a  woman  and  set  up  a  scream¬ 
ing,  we  shouldn’t  have  been  able  to  get  her  at  all.  Success  to  all 
girls  of  spirit,  say  I. 

Judas.  Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  worth  while  to  treat  with 
this  young  spark,  Trafford,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  offer  ? 

Byke.  Satan  take  him !  no.  That’ll  spoil  your  game  about  the 
other  girl,  Pearl.  He  was  making  up  to  her  all  right,  and  if  he 
gets  this  one  back  he’ll  upset  the  whole  game  by  marrying  her.  I 
tell  you  he’s  got  the  old  feeling  for  her,  spite  of  her  running  away 
How  you  can  judge  for  yourself,  and  do  as  you  please. 

Judas  Then  I  do  as  you  do— get  her  out  of  the  city.  When 
Pe  \rl  is  married  to  him  we  can  treat  for  Laura’s  ransom,  by 
threatening  them  with  the  real  recret. 

liiikf.  Then  that’s  settled.  ( Taking  out  flask.)  Here’s  the  prec¬ 
ious  infant’s  health.  Do  you  think  she’ll  go  easy,  or  shall  we  drug 
fieri 

Juda*  .lust  tell  her  it’s  to  meet  her  beau  and  get  her  ransom,  oi 
give  her  a  reason  and  she’ll  be  as  mild  as  a  lamb. 

Buke  Ha  !  let  me  get  bold  of  her,  and  I’ll  answer  she  goe# 
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serose,  'easoo  .>*  reason.  (Bermudas  calls  outside  l.  a.)  There'* 
a  noise. 

Judas.  It’s  only  the  market  boys  coming  down  for  a  swim 
Byke.  Softly  then,  come  along.  [Music.  Exeunt  l. 

t Enter  Ber.,  PEANUTS,  and  a  couple  othtr  boys,  L. 

’eanuts,  go  down  and  see  if  a. ay  of  the  fellows  <e 
tome  yet.  (PEANUTS  scramldes  down  to  hole  in  front  on  side  of  dock  ; 
comes  out  again.) 

Peanuts.  There’s  nobody  there. 

S ‘mar  key.  (without.)  Hollo  1 

Ber.  Hollo  1  That’s  our  new  chum.  Hollo  !  follow  your  front  teeth. 
And  you’ll  get  here  afore  you  knows  it. 

[ Enter  SnOkKEY  with  more  boys,  L. 

Shot  keg.  What  a  very  airy  location. 

Ber.  It’s  a  very  convenient  hotel.  Hot  and  cold  saltwater  baths 
at  the  very  door  cf  your  bedrooms,  and  sometimes  when  the  tids 
rises  we  has  the  bath  brought  to  us  in  bed — doesn’t  we,  Peanuts? 
Peanuts.  That’s  so. 

Bn. c/rkey.  Come,  what  do  you  do  before  you  go  to  bed  ? 

Ber.  We  has  a  swarry.  Say,  one  of  you  fellows,  go  down  and 
bring  up  the  piany  forty.  (Peanuts  goes  into  hole  ami  gets  banjo.) 
What’ll  I  give  you  ? 

Snorkey.  Something  lively.  (Music,  and  dance  by  boys,  ensue, — 
given  according  to  capacity  and  talent.  At  the  end  of  it,  a  general  shout 
of  jubilee  ;  when — 

Sergeant  of  Patrol.  (Outside.)  Here,  boys  1  less  noise. 

Ber.  It’s  Acton  and  the  police.  Let’s  go  to  bed.  (Ber.  and  boyt 

get  down  into  hole.) 

Sergeant.  (Entering  L.  in  patrol  boat.)  If  you  boys  don’t  make  lea* 
noise,  I’ll  have  to  clear  you  out. 

Ber.  (On  the  pier.)  It’s  an  extra  occasion,  Mr.  Acton  ; — we’re 
having  a  distinguished  military  guest,  and  we’re  entertaining  him. 
(Boat  passes  out,  r.)  Come  along,  Peraky,  let’s  go  to  bed.  (Snor- 
YSY  is  about  to  descend.) 

(Enter  Ray  Tkafford,  L.  on  pier.) 

Hay.  Is  that  you,  Snorkey  ? 

Snorkey.  (Quickly  whispering.)  Here,  sir.  Anything  turned  up? 
Hay.  Byke  was  overheard  to  say  he  intended  crossing  the  river 
to  night  ;  he  will  doubtless  use  that  boat  which  he  keeps  by  the 
Boston  Pier.  The  river  patrol  are  on  the  watch  for  him.  But  1 
will  meet  him  before  he  can  embark. 

Snorkey.  Which  Boston  Pier  is  it,  Cap’n  ?  there  are  three  on  thh 
river. 

Hay.  Three  I 

Snorkey.  Ves  ;  one  of  them  is  two  slips  below.  I  tell  you  what, 
Cap’n  :  Yon  get  the  officers,  go  by  the  shore  way,  search  all  the 
Pips ;  I’ll  find  a  boat  about  here,  and  will  drop  down  the  river,  and 
keep  an  eye  around  generally. 

Vi  dec  (  Without,  L.  H.)  This  way,  sir. 

Ray  That’s  the  patrol  calling  me.  Your  idea  is  a  good  one. 
Keep  a  sharp  eye  down  the  stream.  [Exit  L. 

Snorkey.  y  Alone.)  Now  for  my  lay. 

Ber.  (Popping  his  head  up.)  Say,  can’t  I  do  nothin  ?  I’m  thf 
Fifth- Ward  Chicken,  and  if  there’s  any  muss,  let  me  have  a  shy. 
Snorkey.  No;  get  n  and  keep  auiet.  (Ber.  disappears.)  I  won 
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ier  wliere  1  ;an  find  a  boat.  There  ought  to  be  p.enty  tied  op 
ibout  here.  My  eye!  (Discovering  Byke's  )  Here's  one  for  tha 
wisliin';  sculls  too.  I’m  in  luck.  Say,  Bermuda  whose  boat  ii 
this  ? 

Ber.  Yours,  if  you  like  Tie  it  loose. 

(Jumps  down,  enters  boat,  pushes  off  towards  k 

Ber.  (Inside.)  Keep  your  toe  out  of  my  ear  I 

(Pause.)  [BYKE,  LaORA,  and  JUDAS,  enter  on  piei  from  L. 

Laura.  Is  this  the  place  ?  There  is  no  one  here  ;  you  hat  8  d« 
eeived  me. 

Byke.  Well,  we  have  but  we  won’t  do  so  any  longer. 

Laura.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Byke.  (Drawing  pistol.)  Do  you  see  this ?  It  is  my  dog  Trusty 
It  has  a  very  loud  voice  and  a  sharp  bite  ;  and  if  you  scream  out, 
I’ll  try  if  it  can’t  outscream  you.  Jodas,  unfasten  the  boat. 

Laura.  What  are  you  about  to  do ?  You  will  not  murder  me? 

Byke.  No ;  we  only  mean  to  take  you  to  the  other  shore,  wher« 
your  friends  won’t  think  of  finding  you.  Quick,  Judas. 

Judas  The  boat’s  gone. 

Byke.  Damn  you,  what  do  you  mean?  Where  is  it?  Here, 
buld  her.  (Judas  clutches  Laura.)  Where  the  devil  is  that  boat’ 

Sri  or  key.  (Re-appearing  in  boat  from  R.)  Here! 

Byke.  Snorkey  !  We’re  betrayed.  Come.  (Drags  Laura  to 
wards  l.) 

Snorkey.  The  police  are  there!  Turn,  you  coward  I  Don’t  run 
from  a  one-armed  man  ! 

Byke.  Judas,  take  her  I  (Snorkey  strikes  at  him  with  oat .  Bykb 
‘akes  oar  from  him  and  strikes  him  ;  he  falls  in  boat.  The  boys  hear 
'he  noist,  and  scramble  up  at  back.  The  patrol  boat  appears  at  R.,  with 
’ights.) 

Snorkey.  Help!  Bermudas! 

Ber.  Hi !  Ninety-ninth  round  I  first  blood  for  Bermudas  I 
Jumps  at  Byke.) 

Byke.  (Flinging  Ber.  off.)  J  udas,  toss  her  over  ! 

Judas  throws  Laura  over  back  of  pier.  Ray  enters  L.  Boys  all  get 
m  pier  and  surround  Byke,  fighting  him.  Officers  enter  at  l  Ra  » 

S tap*  into  water  after  Laura.) 

Curtain. 

Moonuiget  on  during  Scrub. 
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No 

1CS1N15  I.  Long  Branch  Ground  floor  oj  an  elegant  ret  -ustnoe- 
open  window s  from  floor  to  ceiling  at  back- 
upon  a  balcony  or  promenade.  Perspective  of  ^  short 
and  sea  in  distance.  Doors  H.  and  L.  Sunset 

As  the  curtain  rises  to  lively  music,  from  r.  enter  Pearl  Mrs 
Van  Dam,  Sue  Earlie,  and  other  ladies  in  summer  costum-  De 
■JILT  and  Windel  with  them. 

Pearl.  And  so  the  distinguished  foreigner  is  in  love  with  ir  e  ?  1 
thought  he  looked  excessively  solemn  at  the  hop  last  nij  lit.  Dt 
you  know,  I  can’t  imagine  a  more  serious  spectacle  than  a  French 
man  or  an  Italian  in  love.  One  always  imagines  them  to  be  sick. 
(To  Mrs.  V.  D.)  Do  fasten  my  glove — there’s  a  dear. 

Mrs.  D.  Where’s  Ray  V 

Pearl.  0,  lie’s  somewhere.  I  never  saw  such  anothei.  Isn’t  he 
cheerful  ?  He  never  smiles,  and  seldom  talks. 

Mrs.  V.  D.  But  the  foreigner  does.  What  an  ecstasy  he  was  in 
over  your  singing  ;  sing  us  a  verse,  won’t  you,  while  w*  re  waiting 
'or  Ray  V 

All.  It  will  be  delightful — do. 

Pearl,  Well  I  rSu--g  introduced 

(Air;  When  the  War  is  Over,  Mary.) 

I. 

Now  the  summer  days  are  fading, 

Autumn  seuds  its  dreary  blast 
Moaning  through  the  silent  forest 
Where  the  leaves  are  falling  fast. 

Soon  dread  winter  will  enfold  us  — 

Chilling  in  its  arms  of  snow, 

Flowers  that  the  summer  cherished, 

Birds  that  sing,  and  streams  that  flow 

II. 

Sav,  shall  all  things  droop  and  wither, 

That  are  born  this  Summer  day? 

Shall  the  happy  love  it  brought  us — 

Like  the  flowers  fadeaway  ? 

No  ;  be  still  thou  flutt’ring  bosom — 

Seasons  change  and  years  glide  by, 

They  may  not  harm  what  is  immortal — 

Darling, — love  shall  never  die  ! 

Pearl.  Now,  I’ve  sung  that  to  Ray  a  dozen  times,  and  be  nev» 
even  said  it  was  nice.  He  hasn’t  any  soul  for  music  ;  O,  dear,  wh» 

»  creature  I 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Yes,  and  what  a  victim  you  will  hi-  with  a  hnsban 
who  has  $60  000  per  annum  income. 

9  * 
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Pearl.  That’s  some  comfort,  isn’t  it  ? 

Ray.  ( Enters  L.  H.  bowing  to  others.)  Going  out.  Pearl  T 

Pearl.  Yes,  we’re  off  to  Shrewsbury.  Quite  a  party’s  going— 
lour  carriages — and  we  mean  to  stay  and  ride  home  by  moonlight. 

Ray.  Couldn’t  you  return  a  little  earlier? 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Earlier!  Pshaw!  What’s  in  you,  Tkafford.  (Tin 
ladies  and  gevts.  go  up.) 

Ray.  (Pearl,  c.)  You  know  that  Laura  will  be  quite  aloi:*- 
and  she  is  still  suffering. 

Pearl.  Well,  she’ll  read  and  read,  as  she  always  did,  and  ceve< 

miss  me. 

Ray.  But,  at  least,  she  ought  to  have  some  little  attention. 

Pearl.  Dear,  dear,  what  an  unreasonable  fellow  you  are.  Isn’t 
she  happy  now — didn’t  you  save  her  from  drowning,  and  liavn’t  I 
been  as  good  to  her  as  I  can  be — what  more  do  you  want  ? 

Ray.  I  don’t  like  to  hear  you  talk  so,  Pearl,  and  remembet 
what  she  and  you  were  once.  And  you  know  that  she  was  some 
tiling  else  once — something  that  you  are  now  to  me.  And  yet  how 
cheerful,  how  gentle  she  is.  She  has  lost  everything  and  does  not 
complain. 

Pearl.  Well,  what  a  sermon  !  There,  I  know  you’re  hurt  and 
I’m  a  fool.  But  I  can’t  help  it.  People  say  she’s  good-looking  but 
she’s  got  no  heart !  I’d  give  anything  for  one,  but  the;  ain  t  *  b* 
bought. 

Ray.  Well,  don’t  moan  about  it,  I  didn’t  mean  to  reprove  yon 

Pearl.  But  you  do  reprove  me.  I’m  sure  I  havn’t  b'ten  the  causr 
jf  Laura’s  troubles.  I  didn’t  tell  the  big,  ugly  man  to  come  am 
take  her  away,  although  I  was  once  glad  he  did. 

Ray.  Pearl  ! 

Pearl.  Because  I  thought  I  had  gained  you  by  it.  (Rat  turns 
away.)  But  now  I’ve  got  you,  I  don’t  seem  to  m ,  ke  you  happy. 
But  I  might  as  well  complain  that  you  don’t  make  me  happy — but 
1  don’t  complain,  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  want  you  to  be  satisfied. 
There,  are  you  satisfied  ? 

Mrs.  V.  1).  (  Who  with  others  has  been  promenadir  y  up  and  down  the 

balcony.)  Here  are  the  carriages. 

Pearl.  I’m  coming.  Can’t  you  get  me  my  shawl,  Ray.  (Rat 
gets  it  from  chair.) 

Mrs.  V.  D.  And  here’s  your  foreign  admirer  on  horseback. 

(Sue  Earlie,  Demilt  and  Windel,  exit.) 

Pearl.  ( Up  stage  c.)  Bye,  bye,  Ray.  (Exit) 

Mrs.  V.  D.  Are  you  not  coming,  Trafford? 

Ray.  IT  No! 

Mrs  V  JJ.  Do  come  on  horseback,  here’s  a  horse  ready  (or  you 

Pearl.  (Without.)  Ray!  Ray! 

Mrs.  V.  I).  Pearl’s  calling  you.  Be  quick  or  Count  Carom 
will  be  before  you,  and  hand  her  in  the  carriage. 

Ray.  (Taking  his  hat  slowly.)  O,  by  all  means,  let  the  Count  have 
tome  amusement. 

Mrs.  V.  1).  (1’aking  Ray’ 6  arm.)  You’re  a  perfect  icicle. 

f  They  exit. 

[Notse  of  whips  and  laughter.  Plaintiv  music  as  Laura  enters. 
L.  goes  to  c.  and  gazes  out  at  tl  ern.l 
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Laura.  Poor  Pearl,  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  want  for  happiness 
hut  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  another  groping  about  blindly  for  it 
when  it  is  almost  within  the  grasp.  And  yet  she  can  be  very 
happy  with  him.  Her  sunny  temper,  and  her  joyous  face  will 
brighten  any  home.  {Sits  at  /able  c.,  on  which  are  books, )  How 
happy  I  feel  to  be  alone  with  these  friends,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
talk  to  me — with  no  longings  for  what  I  may  not  have — my  exist 
cnee  hidden  from  all,  save  two  in  the  wide  world,  and  making  my 
joy  out  of  the  joy  of  that  innocent  child  who  will  soon  be  his  wife 

(Peachblossom  appears  at  back  looking  in  cautiously ,  gro¬ 
tesquely  attired. 

Peach.  If  you  please. 

Laura.  {Aloud.)  Who  is  there? 

Peach.  {Running  in  window  f.)  O,  it’s  Miss  Nina  1  O,  I’m  so 
glad  ;  I’ve  had  such  a  hunt  for  you.  Don’t  ask  me  nothing  yet.  I'm 
so  happy.  I’ve  been  looking  for  you  so  long,  and  I’ve  had  such 
hard  luck.  Lord  what  a  tramp — miles  on  miles. 

Laura.  Did  any  one  see  you  come  here  ?  How  did  you  find  me  1 

Peach.  I  asked  ’em  at  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Trafford  was,  and 
they  said  at  (  ourtlands,  and  I  asked  ’em  where  Courtlands 
was,  and  they  said  down  the  shore,  and  I  walked  down  lookin’  at 
every  place  till  I  came  here. 

Laura.  Speak  low,  Blossom.  My  existence  is  a  secret,  and  no 
>ne  must  hear  you. 

Peach.  Well,  Misi,  I  says  to  Snorkey — says  I— 

Laura.  Is  he  with  you  ? 

Peach.  No,  Miss,  but  we  are  great  friends.  He  wants  me  to 
keep  house  for  him  some  day.  I  said  to  him — “  I  want  to  find  out 
where  Miss  Nina’s  gone,”  and  so  he  went  to  Mr.  Traffohd’s  and 
found  he  was  come  to  Long  Branch,  but  never  a  word  could  we 
hear  of  you. 

Laura.  And  the  others — those  dreadful  people  ? 

Peach.  Byke  and  old  Judas  ?  Clean  gone  !  They  hasn’t  been 
seen  since  they  was  took  up  for  throwing  you  into  the  water,  and 
let  off  because  no  one  came  to  Court  agin  ’em.  Bermudas  says  lie’s 
seen  ’em  in  Babnum’s  wax-work  show,  but  Bermudas  is  such  a 
liar.  He  brought  me  up  here. 

Laura.  Brought  you  up  here. 

Peach.  Yes,  he  sells  papers  at  Stetson’s  ;  he’s  got  the  exclusive 
trade  here,  and  he  has  a  little  wagon  and  a  horse,  and  goes  down  to 
the  junction  every  night  to  catch  the  extras  from  the  Express  train 
what  don’t  come  here.  He  says  he’ll  give  me  lots  of  nice  rides  If 
I’ll  stay  here. 

Lemra.  But  you  must  not  stay  here.  You  must  go  back  to  New 
York  this  evening. 

Peach.  Back  1  No,  I  won’t. 

Laura.  Blossom  ! 

Peach.  I  won’t,  I  won’t,  I  won’t!  I'll  nevei  *et  you  away  again. 

1  did  it  once  and  you  was  took  away  and  dragged  about  and  chucked 
overboard  and  almost  drowned.  I  won’t  be  any  trouble,  indeed  I 
won’t.  I’ll  hire  out  at  the  hotel,  and  run  over  when  my  work  is  don« 
at  night,  when  nobody  can  see  me,  to  look  up  at  your  window.  Don’* 
send  me  away.  You’ve  the  only  one  as  ever  was  good  to  m" 
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Laura.  (Aside.)  It’s  too  dangerous.  She  certainly  wouljrwve* 
me  sooner  or  later.  I  must  send  her  back. 

Peach.  Besides,  I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you.  Dreadful  1  dread 
ful  !  about  old  Judas  and  Byke — a  secret. 

Laura.  A  secret !  what  in  the  world  are  you  saying? 

Peach.  Is  it  wicked  to  listen  at  doors  when  people  talk  ? 

Laura.  It  is  very  wicked. 

Peach.  Well,  I  suppose  that’s  why  I  did  it.  I  used  to  listen  Ui 
Byke  and  Judas  when  they  used  to  talk  about  a  rich  lady  whon 
they  called  Mrs.  Courtland. 

Laura.  Ah  I 

Peach.  Judas  used  to  be  a  nurse  at  Mrs.  Courti.amd’s,  and  wu 
turned  off  for  stealing.  And  wasn’t  she  and  Byke  going  to  make 
money  off  her !  and  Byke  was  to  pretend  to  he  some  beautiful  lady’s 
lather.  Then,  when  they  took  you,  Judas  says  to  me  :  “  Did  yon 
aver  hear  of  children  being  changed  in  their  cradles  ?” — and  that  you 
wasn’t  her  child,  but  she  was  going  to  make  money  off  the  real  one 
at  the  proper  time. 

Laura.  What  do  you  tell  me  ? 

Peach.  Oh  1  I’m  not  crazy.  I  know  a  heap,  don't  I?  And  1 
want  you  to  think  I’m  somebody,  and  not  send  me  away. 

Laura.  (To  herse 7 .)  She  must  speak  the  truth.  And  yet  if  I 
were  to  repeat  her  strange  words  here,  I  should  be  suspected  of  forg 
ing  some  tale  to  abuse  the  ear  of  society.  No!  better  let  it  rest  as 
it  is.  She  must  go — and  I  must  go  too. 

Peach.  You  ain’t  mad  with  me  ? 

Laura.  No,  no  ;  but  you  must  go  away  from  here.  Go  back  to  the 
hotel  to  your  friend — anywhere,  and  wait  for  me  ;  I  will  c<  to  you 

P each .  Is  it  a  promise  ? 

Laura.  ( Nervnusty.)  Yes,  go. 

Peach.  Then  I’ll  go  ;  for  I  know  you  always  keep  your  word — 
you  ain’t  angry,  couse  I  came  after  you?  I  did  it  because  I  loved 
you — because  I  wanted  to  see  you  put  in  the  right  place.  Honor 
bright,  you  ain’t  sending  me  away  now  ?  Well,  I’ll  go;  goodbye! 

[Exit  C. 

Laura.  (Animated.)  I  must  return  to  the  city.no  matter  what 
dangers  may  lurk  there.  It  is  dangerous  enough  to  to  concealed 
aere,  with  a  hundred  Argus-eyed  women  about  me  every  day,  but 
with  this  girl,  detection  would  be  certain.  I  must  go — eecretly  ii 
l  can— openly  if  I  must. 

Ray.  (Outside.)  No,  I  shall  not  ride  again.  Put  him  up.  (En- 
‘ering.)  Laura,  I  knew  I  should  find  you  here. 

Laura.  (Sitting  and  pretending  composure.)  I  thoi.ght  you  had 
gone  with  Pearl? 

Ray.  I  did  go  part  of  the  way,  but  I  left  the  party  a  mile  down 
the  load  ? 

Laura.  You  and  Pearl  had  no  disagreement  ? 

Ray.  No— yes  ;  that  is,  we  always  have.  Our  s  iciai  barcmeten 
always  stand  at  “  cloudy  ”  and  “  overcast.” 

Laura.  (Rising)  And  whose  fault  is  that? 

Ray.  (Pettishly.)  Not  mine.  I  know  I  do  all  I  can — I  say  all  I 
can— but  she —  (Crossing.) 

Laura.  But  she  is  to  be  your  wife.  Ray — my  friend — courtship 
U  the  text  from  which  the  whole  solemn  sermon  of  married  life  take* 
Its  tin  me.  Do  not  let  yours  be  discontented  and  unhappy. 
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R"»-  Tfi  be  my  wife  ;  yes.  In  a  moment  of  foolishness,  dazjled 
by  hei  airs  and  teased  by  her  coquettishness,  I  asked  her  to  le  my 
wife. 

Lau~a.  And  you  repent  already? 

/*'<■/ j  (Taking  her  hand.)  I  lost  you,  and  I  was  at  the  mercy  of 
any  flirt  that  chose  to  give  me  an  inviting  look.  It  was  your  fault 
--you  know  it  was  1  Why  did  you  leave  me? 

Laura.  ( After  conflict  with  her  feelings.)  Ray,  the  greatest  haj 
picess  I  have  ever  felt,  has  been  the  thought  that  all  your  affection! 
were  forever  bestowed  upon  a  virtuous  lady,  your  equal  in  family 
fortune  and  accomplishments.  What  a  revelation  do  you  make  tc 
me  now  1  What  is  it  makes  you  continually  war  with  your  happi 
□  ess  ? 

R" y.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  1  was  wrong  to  accuse  you.  Foi 
give  me  !  I  have  only  my  own  cowardice  to  blame  for  my  misery 
But  Pearl - 

Laura.  You  must  not  accuse  her. 

Ray.  When  you  were  gone,  she  seemed  to  have  no  thought — no 
wish — but  for  my  happiness.  She  constantly  invited  me  to  he» 
house,  and  when  I  tried  to  avoid  her,  met  me  at  every  turn.  Was 
she  altogether  blameless  ? 

Laura.  Yes,  it  was  her  happiness  she  sought,  and  she  had  a  right 
to  seek  it. 

Ray.  Oh  1  men  are  the  veriest  fools  on  earth  ;  a  little  attention,  a 
little  sympathy,  and  they  are  caught — caught  by  a  thing  without 
soul  or  brains,  while  some  noble  woman  is  forsaken  and  forgotten. 

Laura.  (Ray  thrcncs  himself  into  a  seat.)  Ray,  will  you  hear  me? 

Ray.  ( Looking  at  her  hopefully.)  Yes,  speak  to  me  as  you  used 
to  speak.  Be  to  me  as  you  used  to  be. 

Laura.  ( Smiling  sadly  )  I  cannot  be  that  to  you;  but  I  can  speak 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Laoka  who  is  dead  to  you  forever. 

Ray  Be  it  as  you  will. 

Laura  (Standing  beside  him.)  Let  the  woman  you  look  uponbs 
wise  or  vain,  beautiful  or  homely,  rich  or  poor,  she  lias  but  one  thing 
she  can  really  give  or  refuse — her  heart !  Her  beauty,  her  wit,  her 
accomplishments,  she  may  sell  to  you — but  her  love  is  the  treasure 
without  money  and  without  price. 

Ray.  How  well  I  have  learned  that. 

Laura.  She  only  asks  in  return,  that  when  you  look  upon  her 
your  eyes  shall  speak  a  mute  devotion ;  that  when  you  address  her, 
your  voice  shall  be  gentle,  loving  and  kind.  That  you  shall  not  des¬ 
pise  her  because  she  cannot  understand,  all  at  once,  your  vigorous 
thoughts  and  ambitious  designs :  for  when  misfortune  and  evi! 
have  defeated  your  greatest  purposes — her  love  remains  to  console 
you.  You  look  to  the  trees  for  strength  and  grandeur — do  not  des 
pise  the  flowers,  because  their  fragrance  is  all  they  have  to  give. 
Remember, — love  is  all  a  woman  has  to  gi  re  ;  but  it  is  the  only 
earthly  thing  which  God  permits  us  to  carry  beyend  the  grave. 

Ray.  (Rising.)  You  are  right.  You  are  always  right.  I  asked 
Pearl  to  be  my  wife,  knowing  what  she  was,  and  1  will  be  just  t« 
her.  I  will  do  my  duty  though  it  break  my  heart. 

Laura.  Spoken  like  a  hero. 

Ray.  But  it  is  to  you  I  owe  the  new  light  that  guides  me  ;  and 
I  will  tell  her — 

f-«w«  Tell  her  nothing — never  speak  of  me.  And  when  yo» 
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eee  hex  say  to  her  it  is  she,  and  she  alone,  whom  you  consult  and 
to  whom  you  listen. 

Ray.  And  you — 

Laura.  You  will  see  me  no  more. 

Ray.  You  will  le*v.ve  me  ? 

Laura  Something  of  me  will  always  be  with  you — my  parting 
words — my  prayers  for  your  happiness.  (Distant  music  heard.) 

Ray.  (Fullin',  c/n  his  knees.)  0,  Laura,  you  leave  me  to  despair 

Laura,  'c  )  No  ;  to  the  happiness  which  follows  duty  well  per 
formed.  S\.ch  happiness  as  I  feel  in  doing  mine. 

Picture. 

Scent  closes  in.  Dr  ring  last  of  this  scene  the  sun  has  set,  and 
night  come  on.  Stage  dark. 

SCENE  II. —  Woods  near  Shrewsbury  Station. 

( Enter  Byke  shabbily  dressed ,  h.  1  e.) 

Dyke.  It’s  getting  darker  and  darker,  and  I’m  like  to  lose  my 
way.  Where  the  devil  is  Judas  ?  It  must  be  nine  o’clock,  and  she 
was  to  be  at  the  bend  with  the  wagon  half  an  hour  ago.  (Rumble 
\f  wheels  heard.)  Humph — at  last. 

Judas.  (Entering  l.)  Is  that  you  Byke  ? 

Byke.  Who  did  you  suppose  it  was  ?  I’ve  been  tramping  about 
;ne  wet  grass  for  an  hour. 

Judas.  It  was  a  hard  job  to  get  the  horse  and  wagon. 

Byke.  Give  me  a  match.  (Lights  pipe  and  leans  against  a  tree.) 
I):d  you  get  the  bearings  of  the  crib  ? 

Judas.  Yes,  it  is  on  the  shore,  well  away  from  the  other  cotinges 
and  hotels. 

Byke.  That’s  good.  Nothing  like  peace  and  quietness.  Who’s 
n  the  house  ? 

Judas.  Only  ihe  two  girls  and  the  servants. 

Byke.  How  many  of  them  ? 

Judas.  Four 

Byke.  It’ll  be  mere  child’s  play  to  go  through  that  house 
Save  you  spied  about  the  swag  ? 

Jufas.  They  have  all  their  diamonds  and  jewels  there  ;  Pearl 
wears  them  constantly  ;  they’re  the  talk  of  the  whole  place. 

Byke.  We’ll  live  in  luxury  off  that  girl  all  our  lives.  She’ll  settle 
a  handsome  thing  on  us,  won’t  she  ?  when  she  knows  what  we 
know,  and  pays  us  to  keep  dark  ; — if  t’other  one  don’t  spoil  tha 
game 

Judiis.  Curse  herl  I  could  cut  her  throat. 

By  ke.  O,  I’ll  take  care  of  that ! 

Judas.  You  always  do  things  for  the  best,  dear  old  Byke  ' 

Byke.  Of  course  I  do.  What  time  is  it  ? 

Judas.  Not  ten  yet. 

Byke.  An  hour  to  wait. 

Judas.  But,  Byke,  you  won’t  peach  on  me  before  my  lit  tie  j*.' 
1*  married,  will  you  ? 

Byke.  What’s  the  fool  about  now? 

Judas  I  can’t  help  tumbling ;  nothing  is  safe  while  Laura  m 
there. 
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Bffce.  I've  provided  for  that.  I’ve  had  the  same  idea  as  you  • — 
while  she’s  in  the  way,  and  Tiiafford  unmarried,  our  plans  are  all 
smoke,  and  we  might  as  well  be  sitting  on  the  hob  with  a  keg  of 
powder  in  the  coals. 

Judas.  That  we  might.  But  what  have  you  thought  to  do? 

Byke.  Why,  I’ve  thought  what,  an  unfortunate  creature  Ladiu 
Is, — robbed  of  her  mother,  her  home,  and  her  lover ;  nothing  to 
live  for ;  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  put  her  out  of  the  way. 

Judas.  That’s  it ;  but  how — how — how — 

Byke.  It’s  plain  she  wasn’t  born  to  be  drowned,  or  the  material* 
are  very  handy  down  here.  What  made  you  talk  about  cutting 
her  throat  ?  It  was  very  wrong  !  When  ’a  thing  gets  into  my 
head,  it  sticks  there. 

Judas.  You  oughtn’t  to  mind  me. 

Byke.  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score. 

Judas.  {Alarmed.)  Byke,  I  heard  some  one  in  the  bushes  just 
there.  {Points  off  r.) 

Byke.  (Nervously  and  quickly.)  Who ?  Where?  (Going  R.) 

Judas.  Where  the  hedge  is  broken.  I  could  swear  I  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  man. 

Byke.  Stop  here.  I’ll  see.  [Off  R. 

Judas.  (Solus.)  I  begin  to  shiver.  But  it  must  be  done  or  we 
starve.  Why  should  I  tremble  ?  it’s  the  safest  job  we  ever  planned. 
If  they  discover  us,  our  secret  will  save  us  : — we  know  too  mud 
to  be  sent  to  jail. 

(Re-enter  Byke,  slowly.) 

Byke.  Ther  are  traces,  but  I  can  see  no  one.  (Looking  off  it.) 

Judas.  Suppose  we  should  have  been  overhearul 

Byke  (Glaring  at  her.)  Overheard?  Bah  I  no  one  coult 
understand. 

Judas.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  wagon  and  be  off. 

Byke.  (Always  looking  off  r.)  Go  you,  I  will  follow.  Bring  4 
round  by  the  station,  and  wait  for  me  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
I  will  follow.  (J udas  goes  off  l.  Byke,  after  a  moment, — still  look¬ 
ing  r., — buttons  up  his  coat  and  hides  behind  wood,  r.  h.)  Heigho! 
I  must  be  off. 

(Enter  Snorkey,  slowly,  r.) 

Snoikey.  Tracked  ’em  again  I  We’re  the  latest  fashionable  arri 
vale  at  Long  Branch.  “  Mr.  Byke  and  Lady,  and  Brigadier-General 
Snorkey,  of  New-York  — there’s  and  item  for  the  papers  !  With  a 
horse  and  wagon,  they’ll  be  at  the  seaside  in  two  hours  ;  but  in  the 
train  I  think  I’ll  beat  ’em.  Then  to  find  (’ap’n  Trafford,  and  give 
him  the  wink,  and  be  ready  to  receive  the  distinguished  visitors 
with  all  the  honors.  Robbery;  Burglary;  Murder; — that’s  Byke’s 
catechism: — “What’s  to  be  done  when  you’re  hard  up?  Steal  i 
What’s  to  be  done  if  you’re  caught  at  it  ?  Kill  I”  It’s  short  and 
easy,  and  he  lives  up  to  it  like  a  good  many  Christians  don’t  live  up 
to  their  laws.  (Jjooking  off ’Ll)  They’re  out  of  sight.  Phew  I  it’s 
midsummer,  but  I’m  chilled  to  the  bone  ;  something  like  a  piece  ot 
,ce  has  been  stuck  between  my  shoulders  all  day,  and  something  like 
&  black  mist  is  always  before  me.  (Byke  is  behind  tree.)  Just  like 
old  Netti.y  told  me  he  felt,  the  night  before  Fredericksburg  ; — and 
next  day  he  was  past  all  feeling, — hit  with  a  shell,  and  knocl  ed  inUi 
ao  many  pieces.  I  didn't  knov  which  to  call  roy  old  friend  Well 
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(flapping  his  chest,)  wo’ve  all  got  to  go  ;  and  if  I  can  save  them,  I’L 
have  some  little  capital  to  start  tjie  next  world  on.  The  next  world 
nerhaps  I  shan't  be  the  maimed  beggar  there  that  I  am  in  this. 

(7a kes  out  pistol,  examines  cap  ;  goes  ojf  L.,  B  YKE  gliding  after  him.) 


SCENE  III. — Railroad  Station  at  Shrewsbury  Bend.  Up  r.  the 
Station  shed  r.  h.  Platform,  around  it,  and  door 
at  side ,  window  in  front.  At  l.  l.  e.  clump  of 
shrubs  and  tree.  The  Railroad  track  runs  from 
L.  4  E.  to  r.  4  e.  View  of  Shrewsbury  River  in 
perspective.  Night.  Moonlight.  The  switch,  with 
a  red  lantern  and  Signal  man's  coat  hanging  on 
it  u  o.  The  Signal  lamp  and  post  beside  it. 

As  the  scene  opens,  several  packages  are  lying  about  the  Stage, 
among  them  a  bundle  ojf  axes.  The  Signal  man  is  wheeling  in  a 
small  barrel  from  L.  whistling  at  his  work.  Enter  Laura  in 
walking  dress,  coming  feebly  from  l.  u.  e. 


Laura.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  further.  A  second  time  I’ve 
fled  from  home  and  friends,  but  now  they  will  never  find  me.  The 
trains  must  all  have  passed,  and  there  are  no  conveyances  till  to 
morrow.  ( She  sits  at  clump  L.  U.  E.) 

Signal.  Beg  pardon,  ma’am,  looking  for  anybody  ? 

Laura.  Thank  you,  no.  Are  you  the  man  in  charge  of  this  sta 
tion? 


Signal.  Yes,  ma’am. 

Laura.  When  is  there  another  train  for  New  York  ? 

Signal.  New  York  ?  Not  till  morning.  We’ve  only  one  more 
train  to-night ;  that’s  the  down  one  ;  it’ll  be  here  in  about  twenty 
minutes — “  Express  Train.” 

Laura.  What  place  is  that  ? 

Signal.  That  ?  That’s  the  signal  station  shed.  It  serves  foi 
'tore-room,  depot,  baggage-room,  and  everything. 

Laura.  Can  I  stay  there  to-night  ? 

Signal.  There?  Well  it’s  an  odd  place,  and  I  should  think  you 
vould  hardly  like  it.  Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  hotel? 

Laura.  I  have  my  reasons — urgent  ones.  It  is  not  because  I  want 
money.  You  shall  have  this  ( producing  portmonnaie)  if  you  let  me 
.‘amain  here. 

Signal.  Well,  I’ve  locked  up  a  good  many  things  in  there  over 
night,  but  I  never  had  a  young  lady  for  freight  before.  Besides, 
ma’m,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  you.  You  know  it’s  odd  that 
you  won’t  go  to  a  decent  hotel,  and  plenty  of  money  in  your  pocket 

Laura.  You  refuse  me — well — 1  shall  only  have  to  sit  here  all 
night. 

Signed.  Hi  re,  in  the  open  air  ?  Why,  it  would  kill  you. 

Lavra.  So  much  the  better. 

Signal.  Excuse  me  for  questions.  Miss,  but  you’re  a  running 
away  from  some  one,  ain’t  you  ? 

Laura.  Yes. 

Signed.  Well,  I’d  like  to  help  you.  I’m  a  plain  man  you  know 
and  I’d  like  to  help  you,  but  there’s  one  thing  would  go  agin’  me  to 
assist  in.  (L*URa  interested.)  I’m  on  to  fifty  years  of  age,  and  I>f 
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Aiany  children,  some  on  ’em  daughters  grown  There’s  a  many 
temptations  for  young  gals,  and  sometimes  the  old  man  has  to  put 
on  the  brakes  a  bit,  for  some  young  men  are  wicked  enough  to  per¬ 
suade  the  gals  to  steal  out  of  their  father’s  house  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  go  to  shame  and  misery.  So  tell  me  this — it  ain’t  the 
old  man,  and  the  old  man’s  home  you’ve  left,  young  lady  ? 

Laura.  No;  you  good,  honest  fellow — no — 1  have  no  fathei. 
Signal.  Then,  by  Jerusalem  !  I’ll  do  for  you  what  I  can.  Any 
thing  but  run  away  from  them  that  have  not  their  interest  but 
yours  at  heart.  Come,  you  may  stay  there,  but  I’ll  have  to  lock 
you  in. 

Laura.  I  desire  that  you  should. 

Signal.  It’s  for  your  safety  as  much  as  mine.  I’ve  got  a  patent 
lock  on  that  door  that  would  give  a  skeleton  key  the  rheumatism  to 
fool  with  it.  You  don’t  mind  the  baggage.  I’ll  have  to  put  it  in 
with  you,  hoes,  shovels,  mowing  machines,  and  what  is  this — axes. 
Yes,  a  bundle  of  axes.  If  the  Superintendent  finds  me  out,  I’ll  ask 
him  it  he  was  afraid  you’d  run  off  with  these.  {Laughs.)  So,  if  you 
please,  I’ll  first  tumble  ’em  in.  {Puts  goods  in  house,  Laura  sitting 
on  platform  r.  n.  looking  at  him  When  all  in,  he  comes  towards  her, 
taking  up  cheese-box  to  put  it  in  Station.)  I  say,  Miss,  1  ain’t  curious 
— but,  of  course,  it’s  a  young  man  you’re  a  going  to  ? 

Laura.  So  far  from  that,  it’s  a  young  man  I’m  running  away  from 
Signal.  {Dropping  box.)  Running  away  from  a  young  man  '  Let 
me  shake  hands  with  you.  {Shakes  her  hand.)  Lord,  it  does  my 
heart  good  I  At  your  age,  too  1  {Seriously.)  I  wish  you’d  come 
and  live  down  in  my  neighborhood  a  while,  among  my  gals.  (Shak 
ing  his  head.)  You’d  do  a  power  of  good.  {Putting  box  in  station.) 

Laura.  I’ve  met  an  excellent  friend.  And  here  at  least  I  can  be 
concealed  until  to-morrow — then  for  New  York.  My  heart  feels 
lighter  already— it’s  a  good  omen. 

Signal.  Now,  Miss,  bless  your  heart,  here’s  your  hotel  ready. 

{Goes  to  switch  and  takes  coat  off,  putting  it  on.) 
Laura.  Thanks,  my  good  friend  ;  but  not  a  word  to  any  one — till 
to-morrow  ;  not  even — not  even  to  your  girls. 

Signal.  Not  a  word,  I  promise  you.  If  I  told  my  girls,  it  would  be 
over  the  whole  village  before  morning.  {She  goes  in.  He  locks  door 
Laura  appears  at  window  facing  audience.) 

Laura.  Lock  me  in  safely. 

Signal.  Ah!  be  sure  I  will.  There  1  (Tries  door.)  Safe  as  a 
jail.  (Pulls  out  watch,  and  then  looking  at  track  with  lantern.)  Ten 
minutes  and  down  she  comes.  It’s  all  safe  this  way,  my  noisy  beauty, 
and  you  may  come  as  soon  as  you  like.  Good  night,  Miss  I 
Laura.  (At  window.)  Good  night. 

Sigrad.  Running  away  from  young  man,  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  ! 

(He  goes  to  track,  then  looks  doicn  R. — lights  his  pipe  and  is  trudg 
ing  off  r.,  when  enter  Snorkey  from  L.  u.  e. 

Snorkey.  Ten  minutes  before  the  train  comes.  I’ll  wait  here  foi 
it  (To  Signal  man  who  re-enters.)  Hollo,  I  say,  the  train  won’t 
stop  here  too  long  will  It. 

Signal.  Too  long?  It  won’t  stop  here  at  all. 

Snorkey.  I  must  reach  the  shore  to-night.  There’ll  be  murdei 
done,  unless  I  can  prevert  it  1 

Sign  U.  Murder,  oi  no  murder,  the  train  can’t  be  stopped 
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Snorkey.  It’s  >  lie.  By  waving  the  red  signal  for  danger,  the 
engineer  must  stop,  I  tell  you! 

Signal.  Do  you  think  I’m  a  fool  1  What!  disobey  orders  and 
lose  my  place  ;  then  what's  to  become  of  my  family  ?  (  Exit  u.  U.  E. 

Snorkey.  I  won’t  be  foiled.  I  will  confiscate  some  farmer’s  horse 
about  here,  and  get  there  before  them  somehow.  (Byke  enters  at 
bark.  with  loose  coil  of  rope  in  his  hand.)  Then  when  Byke  ariivee  in 
his  donkey  cart  he’ll  be  ready  to  sit  for  a  picture  of  surprise.  (Bykb 
niters  l.  u.  e.  suddenly  throwing  the  coil  over  Snorkey.) 

Byke.  Will  he? 

Snorkey.  Byke  1 

Byke.  Yes,  Byke.  Where’s  that  pistol  of  yours?  (Tightening 
rope  round  his  arm.) 

Snorkey.  In  my  breast  pocket. 

Byke.  (Taking it.)  Just  what  I  wanted. 

Snorkey.  You  ain’t  a  going  to  shoot  me? 

Byke.  No  1 

Sriorkey.  Well,  I’m  obliged  to  you  for  that. 

Byke.  (Leading  him  to  platform.)  Just  sit  down  a  minute,  wtJ 
you. 

Snorkey.  What  for  ?  (Laura  appears  horror  struck  at  window.) 

Byke.  You’ll  see. 

Snorkey.  Well,  I  don’t  mind  if  I  do  take  a  seat.  (Sits  do  on 
Byke  coils  the  rope  round  his  legs.)  Hollo!  what’s  this? 

Byke.  You’ll  see.  ( Picks  the  helpless  Snorkey  up.) 

Snorkey.  Byke,  what  are  you  going  to  do ! 

Byke.  Put  you  to  bed.  (Lays him  across  the  R.  R.  track.) 

Snorkey.  Byke,  you  don’t  mean  to —  My  God,  you  are  a  villain  ! 

Byke.  (Fastening  him  to  rails.)  I’m  going  to  put  you  to  bed. 
Ton  won’t  toss  much.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  you’ll  be  sound 
asleep.  There,  how  do  you  like  it  ?  You’ll  get  down  to  the  Branch 
before  me,  will  you?  You  dog  me  and  play  the  eavesdropper,  eh  ! 
Now  do  it  if  you  can.  When  you  hear  the  thunder  under  your  head 
and  see  the  lights  dancing  in  your  eyes,  and  feel  the  iron  wheels  n 
foot  from  your  neck,  remember  Byke  I  (Exit  L.  H.  E. 

Laura.  0,  Heavens  !  he  will  be  murdered  before  my  eyes  1  How 
can  I  aid  him  ? 

Snorkey.  Who’s  that  ? 

Laura.  It  is  I.  Do  you  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Snorkey.  That  I  do ;  but  I  almost  thought  I  was  dead,  and  U 
was  an  angel’s.  Where  are  you  ? 

Laura.  In  the  station. 

Snorkey.  I  can’t  see  you,  but  I  can  hear  you.  Listen  to  me,  Mis* 
for  I'  ’ve  got  only  a  few  minutes  to  live. 

Laura.  (Shaking  door.)  God  help  me  ?  and  I  cannot  aid  you. 

Snorkey.  Never  mind  me.  Miss.  I  might  as  well  die  now,  and 
here,  as  at  any  other  time.  I’m  not  afraid.  I’ve  seen  death  in  al 
most  every  shape,  and  none  of  them  scare  me ;  but,  for  the  sake  ol 
those  you  love,  I  would  live.  Do  you  hear  me  ? 

Laura.  Yes  I  yes  ! 

Snorkey.  They  are  on  the  way  to  your  cottage — Byke  and  Ju¬ 
das — to  rob  and  murder 

Laura.  (In  agony.)  O  I  must  get  out!  (Shakes  window  ban. 
What  shall  I  do  ? 

Snorkey.  Can’t  y  -u  bvrst  the  door’ 
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Laura.  It  is  locked  fast. 

Snorkey.  Is  there  nothing  in  there  ? — no  hammer  ?  -no  crow  bat  1 

Laura.  Nothing  !  ( Faint  steam  whistle  heard  in  the  distance.)  0, 
Heavens  !  The  train  !  (Paralysed  for  an  instant.)  The  axe  !  1  ! 

Pm.ork.ey.  Cut  the  woodwork  !  Don’t  mind  the  lock — cut  rouud 
it !  How  my  neck  tingles  !  ( A  blow  at  door  is  heard.)  Courage  1 
(Another.)  Courage  !  ( The  steam  whistle  heard  again — nearer , 

and  rumble  of  train  on  track.  Another  blow.)  That’s  a  true  wo¬ 
man  1  Courage  1  ( Noise  of  locomotive  heard — with  whistle.  J 

last  blow;  the  door  swings  open ,  mutilated — the  lock  hanging  — 
t.nd  Lapra  appears ,  axe  in  hand.) 

Snorkey.  Here — quick  1  ( She  runs  and  unfastens  him.  The 

locomotive  lights  glare  on  scene.)  Victory  1  Saved !  Hooray  1 
(Lauba  leans  exhausted  against  switch.)  And  these  are  the  wa¬ 
rn  en  who  ain’t  to  have  a  vote ! 

(As  Lauba  takes  his  head  from  the  track ,  the  train  of  cart  ruthet 
?*st  with  i-^ar  and  whistle  from  L.  to  a.  h. 


ACT  V 


•CENTS  I. — An  elegant  boudoir  at  Courtland’s  cottage,  Loi*$ 
Branch  ;  open  window  and  balcony  at  back  ;  moon¬ 
light  exterior  ;  tree  overhanging  balcony. 

Bed  is  at  v.  e.  l.;  toilette  table  r.  ;  arm  chair  c. ; 
door  l.  2  e.  ;  lighted  lamp  on  toilette  table  ;  dresses 
on  chair  by  bed  l.  h.  and  by  window  on  R.  (Music.) 

Pearl  is  discovered  (en  negligee)  brushing  her  hair  out  at  toibls 
Sefore  mirror. 

Pearl.  I  don’t  feel  a  bit  sleepy.  Wliat  a  splendid  drive  we  had  i 
I  like  that  foreigner.  What  an  elegant  fellow  he  is  !  Rat  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  him.  I  wonder  if  I’m  in  love  with  him.  Pshaw  !  What  an 
idea  !  I  don’t  believe  I  could  love  anybody  much.  How  sweetly  he 
writes  I — ( picks  up  letter  and  sits  on  chair  c.)  “  You  were  more  lovely 
than  ever  to-night ;  with  one  more  thing,  you'd  bean  angel  1”  Now, 
that’s  perfectly  splendid  :  “  with  une  more  thing,  you’d  be  an  angel 
— that  one  thing  is  love  They  tell  me  Mr.  Trafford  is  your  pro¬ 
fessed  admirer.  I’m  sure  be  could  never  be  called  your  lover — for 
be  seems  incapable  of  any  passion  but  Melancholy.”  It’s  quite  true. 
Ray  does  not  comprehend  me.  (Takes  up  another  letter.)  ‘'Pearl, 
forgive  me  if  I  have  been  cross  and  cold.  For  the  future,  I  will  do 
my  duty,  as  your  affianced  husband,  better.”  Now,  did  ever  anyone 
hear  such  talk  as  that  from  a  lover?  Lover  1 — O,  dear!  I  begin  to 
feel  that  he  can  love,  but  not  me.  Well,  I’d  just  as  soon  break--if 
he’d  be  the  first  to  speak.  How  nice  and  fresh  the  air  is  [—(she  turn* 
down  lamp.)  It’s  much  nicer  here,  than  going  to  bed.  (Settles  her 
seif  in  tete-a-tete  for  a  nap.  raitse.) 


[Moonbeams  fall  on  Byke,  who  appears  above  the  balcony,  lie  get* 
over  the  rail  and  enters. 

Byke.  Safely  down  !  I’ve  made  no  mistake — no,  this  is  her  room 
What  a  figure  I  am  for  a  lady’s  chamber.  ( Ooes  to  tabic,  picks  up 
delicate  lace  handkerchief,  and  wipes  his  face.)  Phew  I  Hot  1  (Putt 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket )  Now  for  my  bearings.  (Taking  huge 
clasp-knife  from  his  pocket.)  There’s  the  bed  wbero  sbe’s  sleeping  like 
a  precious  infant,  and  here —  (Sees  Peari.  in  chair  and  steals  round 
at  back,  looking  down  at  her.)  It’s  so  dark — I  can’t  recognize  tlie 
face.  It’s  a  wonder  site  doD’t  feel  me  in  the  air  and  dream  of  me. 
If  she  does  she’ll  wake  sure — but  it’s  easy  to  settle  that.  (Talces 
phial  of  chloroform  from  his  pocket,  saturates  the  handkerchief  he  picked 
up,  and  applies  it.)  So  ' — now  my  charmer— we’ll  have  the  ear  rings. 
[Takes  them  out.)  What’s  here  (Going  to  tabic.)  Bracelets — dia¬ 
monds!  '  Going  to  dresses,  and  feeling  in  the  pockets.)  Money  I  That’i 
bandy.  ( )/e  -puts  all  in  a  hag,  and  hands  them  over  balcony .)  N  ^ 
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for  the  drawers,  there’s  where  the  treasure  must  be  I  joked  1 
(  Trie*  them  with  b  inch  of  key*  )  Patent  lock,  of  course  1  It  amuse# 
me  to  see  people  buying  patent  locks,  when  there's  one  key  will  tit 
'ea.  all.  (Produces  small  crowbar,  and  just  as  he  is  about  to  force  tin 
Irawcr,  a  shout  is  heard,  and  noise  of  wagon.)  What’s  that  ?  (Junps. 
'arching  at  bureau,  which  falls  over)  Damnation  I 
Pearl,  i  Starting  up.)  Who’s  there  ?  What’s  that  ? 

Byke.  Silence,  or  I’ll  kill  you  1 
Pearl.  Help  !  Help  I 

Byke.  ( Running  to  bureau  for  knife.)  You  will  have  it  my  pretty 
one.  (Pearl  runs  to  door  l.) 

Pearl.  Save  me  !  Save  met  (Byke  pursues  her,  the  door  bursts 
rrtr,  and  Ray  and  Laura  enter.  Byke  turns  and  runs  to  balcony, 
a nd  confronts  Snoiikey  and  Bermudas,  icho  have  clambered  over.) 
Laura.  Just  in  time. 

Ray.  (Seizing  Byke.)  Scoundrel ! 

Snorkey.  Hold  him,  Governor  !  Hold  him.  (Assist*  Ray  to  bind 
Byke  in  chair  r.  n.) 

Ber.  Sixty-sixth  and  last  round.  The  big  'un  floored,  and  Ber¬ 
mudas  as  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

Pearl.  Dear,  dear  Laura,  you  have  saved  me. 
liny.  Yes,  Pearl;  from  more  than  you  can  tell. 

Laura.  No,  no,  her  saviors  are  there.  (Pointing  to  Ber.  and 
Snor.)  Had  it  not  been  for  the  one,  I  should  never  have  learned 
your  danger,  and  but  for  the  other,  we  could  never  have  reached 
you  in  time. 

Snorkey.  Bermudas  and  his  fourth  editions  did  it.  Business 
enterprise  and  Bermudas’  pony  express  worked  the  oracle  this  time. 

Ber.  The  way  we  galloped  I  Sa-ay,.my  pony  must  have  thought 
the  extras  was  full  of  Bvely  intelligence 

Pearl.  Darling  Laura,  you  shall  never  leave  us  again. 

Ray.  No  1  never. 

Snorkey.  Beg  pardon,  Cap’n,  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  here 
game  we’ve  brought  down  ? 

Ray.  The  Magistrates  will  settle  with  him. 

Snorkey  Come,  old  fellow  1 

Byke.  One  word,  I  beg.  My  conduct,  I  know,  has  been  uighly 
reprehensible.  1  have  acted  injudiciously,  and  have  been  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  more  or  less  inconvenience  to  every  one  here.  But  I  wish 
to  make  amends,  and  therefore  I  tender  you  all  in  this  public  man 
usr  ray  sincere  apologies.  I  trust  this  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
Ray  Villain ! 

Byke  1  have  a  word  to  say  to  ;OU,  sir. 

Snorkey.  Come,  that’s  enough. 

Byke  My  good  fellow,  don’t  interrupt  gentlemen  who  are  con¬ 
versing  together.  (To  Ray.)  I  address  you,  sir — you  design  to 
tommit  me  to  the  care  of  the  officers  of  the  law  ? 

Ray.  Most  certainly. 

Byke.  And  you  will  do  your  best  towards  having  me  incarcera 
ted  in  the  correctional  establishmei  ts  of  this  country?  (Ray  6ote».) 
Snorkey.  How  very  genteel ! 

Byke.  Then  I  have  to  say  if  you  will,  I  shall  make  a  public  ex 
posure  of  certain  matters  connected  with  a  certain  yoang  lady. 
Laura.  Do  not  think  that  will  deter  us  from  your  punishment 
ean  bear  even  more  thar  1  ha  e — for  the  sake  of  justice. 
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Byke.  Excuse  ,e,  but  I  did  not  even  remotely  refer  to  yo». 

Laura.  To  whom,  then  ? 

Byke.  ( Pointing  to  Peari..)  To  her. 

Ray.  Miss  t'OURTLAND  ? 

Byke.  0,  dear  I  no,  sir.  The  daughter  of  old  J udaS — the  spoil 
ous  child  placed  in  your  cradle,  Miss  Laura  Courtland,  when  yoa 
were  abducted  from  it  by  your  nurse. 

Pearl.  What  does  he  say  ? 

Byke.  That  you’re  a  beggar’s  child — we  have  the  proofs !  De- 
Jvsr  me  to  prison,  and  I  produce  them. 

Ray.  W retcu  ! 

Pearl.  Then  it’s  you,  dear  Laura,  have  been  wronged — while 


Laura.  You  arc  my  sister  still — whatever  befalls! 

Pearl.  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  it’s  so!  Ray  won’t  want  to  mairy  me, 
now — at  least,  1  hope  so  ;  for  I  know  he  loves  you — he  al  way.  loved 
you — and  you  will  be  happy  together. 

Ray  Pearl,  what  are  you  saying  ? 

Pearl.  Don’t  interrupt  me  1  I  mean  every  word  of  it.  Laura, 
I’ve  been  very  foolish,  I  know.  I  ought  tc  have  tried  to  reunite 
you — but  there  is  time. 

Ray.  Dear  Laura  !  Is  there,  indeed,  still  time?  {She  gives  her 
hand.) 

Byke.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  a  certain  proposition  I  had  the 
honor  to  submit  has  not  yet  been  answered. 

Ray.  Release  him.  (Snorkey  undoes  his  cords.) 

Byke.  Thank  you — not  so  rough  1  Thank  you. 

Ray.  Now,  go — but  remember,  if  you  ever  return  t<  these  part* 
you  shall  be  tried,  not  only  for  this  burglary,  but  tor  t._e  attempt 
to  kill  that  poor  fellow. 

Byke.  Thank  you.  Good-bye.  (To  Snorkey.)  Go.'dbyv  my 
dear  friend;  overlook  our  little  dispute,  and  write  to  me.  (Aside' 
They  haven’t  caught  Judas,  and  she  shall  make  them  pay  hand 
soruely  for  her  silence,  yet. 

[Enter  Peach,  l.  1  e. 

Peach.  0  Miss  1  0,  such  an  accident — old  Judas  1 

Laura  and  Byke.  Well  ? 

Peach.  She  was  driving  along  the  road  away  from  here — just 
now,  when  her  norse  dashed  close  to  the  cliff  and  tumbled  her 
down  ail  of  a  heap.  They’ve  picked  her  up,  and  they  tell  me  she 
Is  stone  dead. 

Byke.  (Aside.)  Dead  I  And  carried  her  secret  with  her  1  AU’» 
up.  I’ll  have  to  emigrate.  (Aloud.)  My  friends,  pardon  my 
emotion — this  melancholy  event  has  made  me  a  widower.  I  solicit 
your  sympathies  in  my  bereavement.  [Exit  L. 

Ber.  Go  to  Hoboken  and  climb  a  tree  1  I  guess  I’ll  follow  him 
and  see  he  don’t  pick  up  anything  on  his  way  out. 

[Exit  Ber.  l.  e. 

Snorkey.  Well  there  goes  a  pretty  monument  of  grief.  Ain’t  he  a 
cool  ’un  ?  If  1  ever  sets  up  an  ice  cream  saloon,  I’ll  have  him  for 
head  freezer. 

Peach.  0,  Miss  Laura,  mayn’t  1  live  with  you  now,  and  htn 

leave  do  more. 

Lout  a  Y««,  von  shall  live  with  me  as  long  as  you  please 
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Gfwfa-y.  Tliat  won’t  lie  long  if  I  can  help  it  (Pkach  blush- » 
Seg  pardon.  I  suppose  we’d  better  be  going!  The  ladies  rr oai  l>» 
■  ired  Cap’n  at  this  time  of  night. 

Ray.  Yes,  it  is  night  1  It  is  night  always  for  me.  (Mora;  to 
oard »  door  l.) 

Lavra.  ( Placing  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  taking  his  hu ,  J  ;  it 
aere  is  a  to-morrow.  You  see  it  cannot  be  dark  forever 

Pearl.  Hope  for  to  morrow,  Ray. 

Laura.  We  shall  have  cause  to  bless  it,  for  It  wii  <  f  ring  It 
«g  sought  sunlight  oi  our  lives. 

OUKTAIN. 


8  (noun.  La UBA  Rat.  Pearl  Pkacehlo«.*>»  ’ .  F 
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AUNT  SUSIE  SHOOTS  THE  WORKS 

Mystery-farce.  3  acts.  By  Fred  Caldwell.  4  males, 

7  females.  Interior.  Modern  costumes. 

Aunt  Susie  Stowe,  an  eccentric  and  man-hating  spinster, 
lives  entirely  alone.  Cora  King  has  willed  her  her  property 
1  — a  sausage  works !  Aunt  Susie  plans  to  manufacture  sau¬ 

sages  when  Cora  King’s  lawyer  descends  on  them  and  re¬ 
lates  that  Aunt  Susie  will  only  inherit  the  property  pro¬ 
viding  she  is  married  to  one  of  Cora’s  cousins,  a  man 
named  Omar  Graves,  within  thirty  days.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Joy  is  secretly  engaged  to  young  Johnny  Rogers, 
who  turns  up  unexpectedly  bent  on  a  mysterious  mission 
and  disguised  as  an  old  man.  Aunt  Susie  mistakes  the  hap- 
I  less  Johnny  for  Omar  Graves.  Lights  flash  off  and  on, 
characters  disappear  into  nowhere,  strange  visitors  run  in 
and  out,  and  at  midnight  weird  sounds  are  heard  coming 
from  the  factory  next  door.  Aunt  Susie  is  determined  to 
investigate  and  goes  into  the  factory  alone.  The  climax  is 
1  reached  when  the  eccentric  spinster  “shoots  the  works,” 
thereby  sending  the  audience  into  spasms  of  laughter. 

|  (Budget  Play.)  Price,  75  cents. 

3 

1  "MUSS"  ("MY  WESTERN  MISS") 

Western  play.  3  acts.  By  Virginia  Mitchell.  5 
males,  5  females.  Interior.  Western  costumes. 

A  new  version  of  the  famous  story  by  Bret  Harte.  The 
character  of  “M’liss,”  the  hoydenish,  lovable,  quick-witted, 

I  quick-tempered,  untutored  child  of  the  West,  is  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  character.  Her  great  love  for  her  no-account 
|  father;  her  warm-hearted  affection  for  her  friends,  as  well 
as  her  spitfire  outbursts  against  her  enemies,  form  the  basis 
of  a  fast-moving,  exciting  play.  There  are  great  parts  for 
everyone  to  play,  including  Clara  Hunting,  a  woman  of 
mystery  from  the  city,  who  figures  in  the  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures  which  beset  M’liss ;  Clytie  Moffits,  a  sweet  little 

I  “mountain  rose,”  of  whom  M’liss  is  jealous  because  of  the 
attentions  of  the  young  schoolmaster  to  Clytie ;  Bess  Star¬ 
light,  a  dazzling,  fascinating  actress  who  is  touring  the  min¬ 
ing  towns  with  her  own  troupe  and  who  captivates  the 
comic  Yuba  Bill,  a  cowboy;  and  the  very  funny  Judge  Mc- 
Snaggley,  who  holds  an  impromptu  court  in  the  lobby  of 
the  “Roarin’  Dog  Hotel,”  where  the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid. 
(Budget  Play.)  Price,  75  cents. 
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PIGTAILS 


Comedy.  3  acts.  By  Wilbur  Braun.  4  males,  8 
females.  Interior.  Modern  costumes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Campbell  live  in  a  small  town  near 
a  smart  summer  resort  with  their  two  grown  daughters, 
Annabelle  and  Florabelle,  and  their  son  Kenyon,  a  would  be 
song  writer.  Mr.  Campbell’s  closest  pal,  a  man  named 
Brooks,  dies  and  leaves  a  daughter  nicknamed  Pigtails  on  a 
ranch  in  Montana.  Mr.  Campbell,  invites  Pigtails  to  come 
East  and  make  her  home  with  his  family.  When  Pigtails 
arrives,  Mrs.  Campbell  is  horrified,  but  Pigtails  remains. 
When  Mr.  Campbell’s  business  burns  to  the  ground  and  he 
discovers  that  his  insurance  policy  has  lapsed  and  that  he 
is  ruined  financially,  it  is  Pigtails  who  steps  in  to  help.  But 
in  spite  of  our  heroine’s  efforts  to  establish  Mr.  Campbell 
in  business  again  she  flops  dismally.  Just  before  the  final 
curtain  good  luck  crowns  her  efforts  unexpectedly  and  in  a 
series  of  screamingly  funny  episodes  she  manages  to  put 
her  benefactor  back  on  his  feet  and  is  started  on  the  road 
to  fame  herself. 

(Budget  Play.)  Price,  75  cents. 

LAUGHING  GAS 

Farce.  3  acts.  By  Charles  D.  Whitman.  4  males, 
7  females.  Interior.  Modern  costumes. 

Penny  and  Vivian  Whitman  decide  to  spend  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  in  New  York  with  Aunt  Amy  as  chaperon.  In 
Greenwich  Village  they  become  involved  in  a  fantastically 
funny  plot.  The  girls  meet  Mrs.  Merlino,  the  Italian  land¬ 
lady;  Olga,  a  Swedish  maid;  Chris  Wynn,  a  mystery  story 
writer;  Paul  Van  Doren,  a  radio  actor;  Flavia  Winter- 
spear,  a  surrealist  poet;  Kitty  Doe,  a  Broadway  chorus 
girl ;  and  others.  But — hardly  any  of  these  people  are  what 
they  appear  to  be  at  first  sight  1  Some  of  them — and  the 
audience  is  never  quite  sure  which — are  members  of  a  no¬ 
torious  gang  of  jewel  thieves,  who  have  purloined  the 
famous  Bauer  necklace  and  hidden  it  in  the  apartment 
which  the  girls  unknowingly  rent.  In  two  hours  occur, 
among  other  things,  the  following:  the  girls  make  a  most 
amazing  discovery  in  their  clothes  closet;  Aunt  Amy  loses 
her  voice ;  Penny  vanishes ;  Flavia  composes  several  “sur¬ 
realistic”  poems;  the  necklace  appears  and  disappears 
again — and  finally,  the  case  is  solved. 

(Budget  Play.)  Price,  75  cents. 
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Comedy-drama.  3  acts  By  Ned  Albert.  4  males,  8 
females.  Interior.  Modern  costumes. 

The  entire  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  living 
room  of  the  Middleton  family  on  a  plantation  in  Kentucky. 
Here  Joshua  Middleton  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  live  with  their 
two  daughters,  Julia,  whom  Joshua  has  nicknamed  Tempest 
because  of  her  fiery  nature,  and  Fanny,  whom  he  calls  Sun¬ 
shine  because  she  is  so  sweet  and  lovable.  When  young  Dick 
Wilmot  comes  to  Kentucky  to  teach  school  he  is  inclined  to 
like  Sunshine.  But  Tempest  makes  up  her  mind  to  attact  his 
attention  and  does  so.  Sunshine  doesn’t  care  for  Dick  except 
as  a  friend  and  Tempest  exerts  all  her  force  and  succeeds 
in  winning  a  proposal  from  young  Wilmot.  Suddenly  there 
arrives  upon  the  scene  a  handsome  young  physician  from 
New  Orleans  named  George  Lacey.  Dr.  Lacey  is  attracted 
by  Sunshine’s  beauty  and  innocence  and  he  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  proposes.  Tempest  loses  all  interest  in  young 
Wilmot  and  falls  desperately  in  love  with  Dr.  Lacey.  How 
she  manages  to  make  Dr.  Lacey  think  that  Sunshine  is  in 
love  with  Dick  Wilmot,  how  she  contrives  to  make  Sun¬ 
shine  think  that  Dr.  Lacey  is  fickle,  how  she  tricks  the  doc¬ 
tor  into  a  proposal  of  marriage  are  all  shown  with  great 
dramatic  effect.  But  Sunshine  wins  Dr.  Lacey  for  her  hus¬ 
band  and  the  play  ends  with  the  two  sisters  reconciled, 
thereby  pointing  a  fine  moral.  (When  ordering,  please  state 
author’s  name.) 

(Budget  Play.)  Price,  75  cents. 

LENA  RIVERS 

Comedy-drama.  3  acts.  By  Ned  Albert.  6  males,  7 
females.  Interior.  Modern  costumes. 

The  story  deals  with  the  plight  of  young  Lena  Rivers  and 
her  beloved  Granny  Nichols  who  are  compelled  to  leave 
their  New  England  home  and  seek  refuge  with  Granny’s 
son,  John,  who  has  changed  the  family  name  of  Nichols  to 
Livingstone  because  of  the  social  aspirations  of  his  domin¬ 
ating  wife  Matilda.  Durward  Bellmont,  whom  Mrs.  Living¬ 
stone  plans  to  marry  to  her  daughter  Caroline,  becomes 
enamored  of  Lena.  The  younger  Livingstone  daughter, 
Anna,  and  her  brother,  John  Junior,  become  Lena’s  firm 
friends  and  champion  her  cause.  In  the  last  act  when  it  looks 
as  though  Lena  were  going  to  lose  Durward,  Fate  steps  in 
and  proves  our  heroine’s  sterling  character  and  the  denoue¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  startling  indeed. 

(Budget  Play.)  Price,  75  cents. 
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